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Strolls in London with a Purpose: The 
City Road : Needle-women. 


mT would need a long lifes 
completely devoted, to ac- 
quire more than a very 
superficial knowledge of 
the varied features of this 
vast metropolis. Look at 
the labyrinth of streets, 
roads, and lanes, filled 
with a dense population, 
getting their living some- 
ow, going continuously 
= from youth to manhood, 
== and from manhood to the 
grave ; and consider how 
little of all this is known 
to the generality of those 
who form part of the re- 
markable whole. Many of 
the districts have a charac- 
ter of their own, and all 
give matter for thought to 
reflective wanderers. The} 
spot to which accident has 
led us in the City-road, a 
triangle bounded on one 
side by that great tho- 








roughfare, by East-road, | 
Murray-street, and Ed-| 
ward-street, leading up to | 
Wharf-road, including the Eagle Tavern, is but | 
a small patch, but it is covered with build- 
ings, densely inhabited, and shows a peculiar | 
style of dwelling, which, in consequence of | 
decay and the awakened spirit of improve- | 
ment, is fast disappearing. The City-road, | 
although lined with buildings that are irregu- | 
lar and without beauty, is picturesque and| 
striking. Trees are struggling in the front | 
gardens of public houses, while in what were | 
the fore-courts of other residences are shed-like 
shops, occupied by photographers, pigeon- 
dealers, bird-cage makers, and the pursuers of 
other unsettled occupations. In one garden 
are huge iron boilers, while others have become | 
stone-yards and carriage _— Shoe-blacks 
(shining result of modern philanthropy), blind 
musicians and readers, and other wanderers, 
throng the pathway, attracting attention in 
their various ways. Here is an unfortunate 
mechanic, who has lost a limb by machinery : 
his case is painted on a large canvas, which is 
unrolled to view. It shows the accident, the 
conveyance of the sufferer to the hospital, a 
medical operation, the sick ward, and other 
scenes, There are others who also employ art | 
for the purpose of exciting the oy of the | 
passengers : shipwrecks, fires, and coal-pit ex- 
losions are shown in a peculiar style. Heavily- 
en omnibuses, cabs, and other carriages, 
roll thickly along, ploughing up the macadam- 
ized roadway, and making such furrows as to 
suggest the desirability of tramways forthwith. 
alking along Mount-row —a short cut, 
which in the morning and evening is thronged 
with well-dressed wayfarers, proceeding to and 
from business—we come to Winckworth-build- 
ings, on which is the date 1766, at about which 
time many of the dwellings here were built. 
Long streets of small two-story houses run in 
various directions, some in irregular lines: 
others, of a more modern build, are on a regular 
plan, the streets running at right angles ; and 
it is worthy of remark, and very fortunate, 
that the chief thoroughfares are wide and of 
great length. There are, however, some narrow 
, in which the corresponding amount 

of sickoens is to be met with. 

It is understood that the neighbourhood is 
generally well drained and tolerably healthy. 
This may partly be attributed to the gra- 
velly soil. ceivtettindh, Union-street, Cross- 
street, and some other parts must, how- 
ever, be excepted, and steps should be 








taken to get rid of the cesspools which are 


there to be met with. There are in Hoxton 
persons who think that the District Board 
are not sufficiently active in this and some 
other matters connected with the public 
health. Most of the rooms in the houses are 
very small, and many of them overcrowded 
with families. Here the usual complaint is 
made of the want of cleanliness and sanitary 
knowledge. One visitor, who is much engaged 
amongst the poor, complains of the difficulty 
there is in getting them to attend to matters 
which are actually for the benefit of their 
families, and may save life and health. Some 
think themselves insulted if suggestions bemade 
to them. As an instance of the need there is 
for diffusing knowledge of the means by which 
life may be preserved, it may be mentioned 
that a decent-looking woman lately hurried 
to a surgeon in this neighbourhood and 
stated that her child was in convulsions. 
He gave her some medicine, and told her to 
put the child into a hot bath. Some hours 
afterwards she came back to say that the 
child was still in fits. On this the surgeon, 
surprised to hear that the child had been so 
long in such a state, went at once to see 
what was the matter, and found her stand- 
ing in a pail, naked, in the draught of two 
doors, with her feet in about three inches of 
water! Such an occurrence and a hundred others 
that might be mentioned show, as we have 
often urged, the great need which exists for 
making the general laws of health a part of 
education in our national and other schools. 
It is difficult to deal with the adults of the 
present generation, but we may work usefully 
on those who are rising. The Ragged Schools 
and Reformatories are proving their usefulness. 
These are checking juvenile crime, which, in a 
large majority of cases, is the result of the want 
of right employment, or the chance of doing 
well. Reared in poverty and under miserable 
conditions, accustomed from the earliest years 
to neglect and the worst kinds of vice, thousands 
have been made into dangerous and expensive 
criminals with little will of their own. Ina 
marked way Ragged Schools are improving the 
children in some of the worst parts of the me- 
tropolis. Boys and girls, who were formerly in 
the most deplorable state, may now be seen 
cleanly dressed, practising orderly habits, and 
looking hopefully to the future. Some are 
put into the way of going to sea, and others 
recommended to situations, where, instead of 
being in misery and disgrace, they are made 
comfortable themselves and useful to others. 
These schools, in which earnest men and women 
devotedly labour, are hidden in back slums 
from the view of the more prosperous classes of 
the community. It is most important, how- 
ever, that they should be visited, and that all 
should in their various ways assist in supporting 
them and extending their usefulness. 

In connection with many of the Ragged 
Schools there is a voluntary Reformatory and 
School of Industry, where, according to the 
extent of the means available, boys are shel- 
tered, fed, and provided not only with book 
knowledge, but are taught by the labour 
of their hands to earn an independent liveli- 
hood. Many of the boys who have (to them) 
the great privilege of occupying these homes, 
were found in a state of destitution ; others 
either had committed, or were on the brink 
of crime; some, the children of respectable 
parents, had become so spoiled by associates, 
that it was necessary, to prevent further con- 
tamination to the family, to remove them 
to where they could be kept under proper 
control: for the support of such children 
the parents contribute according to their 
means. During the stroll of which we have 
been speaking, we heard of one case worth 
mentioning. It was of a widow ‘eft with six 
children, whom she managed with difficulty to 
support by her labour. The oldest boy, twelve 
years of age, had fallen amongst bad companions, 
and had been persuaded to commit a trifling 
act of theft. 
street, the older boys persuaded him to do 
worse ; causing him to commit acts which they, 


Since then the lad has been educated, fitted 
for and apprenticed to the sea; and it was but 
the other day that he, on returning from a 
voyage, was able to assist and comfort his 
mother. But for the Ragged School and Refor- 
matory, this boy would not only have been 
lost to good himself, but would probably have 
led his brothers into the same road. 

The cost of crime in Great Britain, and its 
evil results, are enormous. The statistics 
which prove that since the introduction of 
those schools and reformatories, the convictions 
for illegal offences amongst the young have de- 
clined at the rate of from 25 to 30 per cent., 
ought to obtain for them increased aid. It 
has been shown that the teaching of these 
institutions is more useful than that of the 
prison, the hulks, or the hangman. 

Opposite Winckworth-buildings there is a 
tall and singular-looking building, of consider- 
able size, of massive brickwork. Many of the 
windows are very small, and present the ap- 
pearance of the port-holes of a man-of-war. 
This is now let in tenements ; but was origin- 
ally erected for a workhouse. In some parts 
around, the houses have a squalid appearance : 
none more so than Mount-pleasant. Northward, 
beyond Murray-street, houses of a better and 
larger description have sprung up, which gain by 
the contrast. The vast assemblage of streets and 
squares of houses of a good class which stretch 
quite to Kingsland, and almost toDalston and 
Newington, have grown up like mushrooms. 
Little more than twenty years ago Murray- 
street abutted upon the fields. Since then 
London has stretched upwards of two miles in 
that direction. The increase of the population 
of Hoxton and the adjoining districts has been 
immense. 

In the group of houses under notice it 
should be mentioned that although the streets 
are wide, and health better than in Agar- 
town and some other places which might 
be pointed to, there seems to be plenty of em- 
ployment for undertakers, some of whom 
display paintings of cemeteries and stately 

rocessions. One exhibits a large picture of 

is horses and stables. Great rivalry seems to 
exist in this solemn business, and advertise- 
ments are made so agreeable that one might 
be induced to look upon a funeral as a some- 
what pleasant occurrence. 

The sweeping of the streets here is for the 
most part badly attended to. Those whose 
duty it is to supervise this neighbourhood 
should not be content with looking at the front 
of premises. Near the Eagle Tavern there are 
some shops of a better description. Some of 
them are occupied by those who deal largely 
amongst the poor on the tally system. Not far 
off is a curious mart for dogs. Here, in kennels 
fashioned somewhat in the style of James the 
First’s reign, are dogs of many descriptions, 
and in front of the house is a large sign, on 
which are shown all the varieties of the species. 
Sheds for drying skins and some other matters 
near the back of the Eagle Tavern, with its 
accompanying theatre, the Grecian Saloon, are 
objectionable, and cannot add to the health- 
fulness of that place of resort. On the evening 
in question hundreds were flocking into it to 
witness “ The Pirate’s Love, or Ocean Birds of 
Prey,” and other highly-spiced entertainments. 

Already the hand of improvement is busy 
with the houses round about, and before long 
buildings of a better class will probably be 
raised in their place. 

In a shop not far from Nile-street, which 
was literally filled with stalls and “ Buy, buy, 
buyers,” a number of pocr women were wait- 
ing, probably to be paid. It is said that there 
are in the metropolis more than 30,000 women 
who earn a miserable income by the various 
departments of needlework. Their condition 
remains a sad one. Competition in trade, the 
large number who seek this kind of work, and 
other causes, make the value of it so small, 
that it will be a mercy when it is superseded, 


Whenever he went into the|and this large body of women, instead of 


trusting to such an insufficient dependency as 


this is, are led to look in other directions for 


being well known by the police, were unable to | employment. 


execute. This boy was on the highway to ruin, 


The large users of needlework, the makers 


when a person who had influence with a Ragged | of soldiers’ and other rough clothing, in many 
School obtained admittance to it for him.|instances carry out a system which is con- 
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stantly pressing upon the ve rest. They 
give out Teepe to py mited number 
of persons who are able to find security for the 
materials, These persons are every now and 
then underworking each other. Having un- 
dertaken a certain amount of work, to be com- 
pleted in a given time, and at the lowest cost, 
these sub-contractors look around for assistance, 
and perhaps each distributes the materials to 
seven, eight, or more persons, who are in a less 
prosperous condition than themselves, but who 
are “ good” for the value entrusted to them. 
These again often divide the work. Each 
process must, of course, be attended with 
profit, and so does this system work that the 
sum which comes to the actual sewer, the 
poorest of the whole, is not sufficient to pro- 
cure the commonest necessaries of life. 

In Whitechapel and other eastern districts 
women may be met with who have been well 
brought up and in comfortable circumstances, 
and who, by the incessant labour of from six- 
teen to seventeen hours a-day, can with diff- 
culty earn in the week 3s, 6d. Even this 
miserable remuneration is declining, and there 
is a difficulty in getting regular work. This, 
in some measure, may be attributed to the use 
of the sewing machine, not only in the houses 
of the rich and middle classes, but also of the 
large manufacturing clothiers, and amongst the 
sub-contractors to whom we have referred. 
Sewing machines have been so much brought 
into use, that either the work of the poorer 
persons at home is reduced in value, or is 
altogether dispensed with. 

We have from time to time noted the ter- 
rible sufferings, the temptations and troubles, 
which beset those who have no reliance but 
on this kind of work. Such is their hopeless 
condition, that we cannot help whispering a 
belief that, though the immediate distress 
would be much, it would be an advantage if 
the needle and thread were altogether super- 
seded, and placed in the Brompton Museum 
with the flint-and-steel tinder-box, the old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, and other curiosities. 

During the past few years, most praiseworthy 
efforts have been made to better the condi- 
tion of needlewomen ; and we believe that, 
in large and important millinery establish- 
ments in the fashionable quarters, improved 
arrangements prevail. Homes to which we 
have directed attention have been opened for 
the use of young women engaged at those 
places ; and lately an institution has been 
established in Lamb’s Conduit-street, for 
the same class, One of its chief objects 
seems to be an endeavour to provide work 
without the loss of profits consequent on the 
middle people to whom we have alluded. It 
is mentioned that, in connection with most 
establishments, unless a woman can deposit 
sums of from 10s. to 1/. and upwards, they 
cannot be provided with work. It is pro- 
posed, in order to prevent the institution from 
being entirely of a charitable nature, that 
those who wish to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the institution in providing 
work without the loss of the grinding profits 
mentioned, should pay towards the support of 
the establishment a small per-cen on the 
sums earned. It is a matter of botk surprise 
and sorrow to notice how slowly such means as 
these are appreciated by the classes it is wished 
to serve. The proper development of women 
is one of the most urgent and important social 

ee ore of the time. The question needs to 

e looked at, not from a prejudiced or an old- 

world point of view, but with thoughts of the 
changed conditions of society, and the marvel- 
lous discoveries and improvements which have 
been made. The electric telegraph is weekly 
extending employment to educated and re- 
spectable females. The increase of the national 
schools, not only in this country, but in the 
colonies, opens out a source of income to those 
who are fitted to instruct. When we have met 
in dismal dens women of superior ability in 
great poverty, we have thought of the great 
need there is for intelligent nurses for the sick, 
and that they might thus usefully employ them- 
selves. In houses of the middle classes it is par- 
ticularly desirable that “ Mrs. Gamp” should 
be superseded by women of a different stamp ; 
and much good would be done if arrangements 





could be made on an extensive scale, so that 
females might undergo an examination as to 
their fitness for nursing, not only the sick, but 
young children. Females with diplomas of 
ability in this respect and certificates of cha- 
racter would be much sought after and well 
paid. Removing the pressure from other kinds 
of employment would improve the condition 
of those remaining. 

Poor woman! poor woman! And yet, as 
our greatest female poet says— 

“ Be satisfied. 

Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 

Peculiar suffering answering to the sin, 

Some pang laid down for tach new human life ; 

Some weariness in guarding such a life, 

Some coldness from the guarded. But thy love 

Shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life working. A child’s kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 

A sick man help’d by thee shall make thee strong.’ 

Our triangle of houses has more than three 
sides, and offers many points of view, but we 
may not now look farther. 





HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE.* 

At length the time had arrived, when, by a 
discovery of inestimable value, the dominant defect 
of the harpsichord and its precursors was to be re- 
moved, and a new era opened in the annals, not 
only of all musical instruments of that most pro- 
lific class, but of music itself, as connected in its 
development with one of the most mighty vehicles 
ever devised for its expression—the pianoforte. 

The simultaneous advancement of art in general 
with mechanical science is so evident that we 
need scarcely insist upon it; but in the case of 
music the rule seems more than usually per- 
ceptible, and we see at once that though the 
genius of Beethoven, or Mozart, or Weber, or 
Mendelssohn, would have burst through the tram- 
mels of the most primitive specimen of the off- 
spring of the key-board, yet many of the master- 
pieces they have bequeathed to us would never 
have been written, but for the means afforded us 
to execute them by the magnificent triumph of 
mechanism presented to us in the pianoforte. 

The discovery of the great principle that dis- 
tinguished the pianoforte from all instruments of 
the same class that had preceded it, was made 
almost simultaneously by three foreigners,— 
Marius, a Frenchman; Schriter, a German; and 
Bartolommeo Cristofali, an Italian. The claims 
of a Frenchman would naturally be the first 
recognised by a Frenchman, in accordance with 
time-honoured custom, and, accordingly, M. Fétis, 
by the way, a Belgian, in his “Sketch of 
the History of the Pianoforte and of Pianists,” 
before alluded to, gives the priority of claim to the 
Frenchman, and states that he submitted his in- 
vention to the Academie des Sciences, in 1716, 
whilst Schriter did not complete his till 1717, 
and Cristofori not till 1718. Again, in his work 
entitled “ La Musique mise 4 la Porte de tout le 
Monde,” he says:—“ As early as 1816, a manu- 
facturer at Paris, by the name of Marius, had pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences, for their 
examination, two harpsichords, in which he had 
substituted little hammers for the strips of wood 
used to strike the strings. Two years afterwards 
Cristoforo, a Florentine, improved upon this in- 
vention, and made the first piano, which has 
served as a model for those which have since been 
made.” 

Dr. Burney, in “ Rees’s Cyclopedia,” says, 
“ There is a minute account of the invention, and 
a description of the pianoforte in the ‘Giornale 
d’Italia,’ printed at Florence, 1711. This in- 
strument was invented at Florence, by Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofali, harpsichord maker, a native 
of Padua, in the service of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany.” To the same effect are statements in 
the “ Oxford clopwdia,” “ Wilkes’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” and the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” &c. 

The claims of Cristofali might, nevertheless, 
have been superseded, and his very name for- 
gotten, but for a curious account of his invention 
in the Giornale de Litterati d’Italia, Venice, 
1811, written by the celebrated Scipione Maffei, 
under the significant title of “ New Invention of a 
Harpsichord, with the piano and the forte; also 
some Remarks upon Musical Instruments.” This 
“ate og ay gare which is printed by Dr. Rim- 
bault, in original Italian, entire, accompanied 
with an English translation, gives so clear and 
detailed an account of the substitution of ham- 
mers for jacks, with the mechanism of working 











them, and all the other novelties of this improved 

instrument, that the claims of Cristofali to priority 

i invention can scarcely again be called in ques. 
ion. 

It is singular that the same idea should have 
struck both Marius and Schriter, a few years later 
and without the slightest suspicion of collusion 
with Cristofali, or with each other ; but so it was, 
Engraved plans and descriptions of Marius’s 
“ Clavecins @ Maillets,” were published in the 
Recueil des Instruments et Machines approuvées 
par V Academie Royale des Sciences, 1716. These 
inventions of Marius displayed great ability. They 
consisted of four instruments, one in the form of 
the common harpsichord ; another with a mecha- 
nical contrivance above the 3 the third, 
vertical; and the fourth wherein jacks and 
hammers were used. The first differed from the 
clavichord only in this, that each tone of the in- 
strument ‘was furnished with three strings, and 
that the hammers, the weight of which restored 
the key to its position after the key had been 
struck, were faced with leather for the purpose of 
softening the tone. As for the rest, the hammer, 
which stood perpendicularly upon the key, was 
carried directly to the string by the itself, 
without any intermediary aid, and without an 
escape movement. In the second instrument, he 
approached still nearer to the desired result, by 
arranging the hammers in such a manner that 
they swung in a kind of stirrup. By this means 
they were independent of the keys, which, meet- 
ing them in their course, impelled them against 
the string; and the hammer fell after striking 
the string, even though the performer kept his 
finger upon the key. By different combinations, 
Marius bad rendered his mechanism fit to be 
placed either above or below the strings. His 
third Clavecin a maillets was a verticle one, in 
which the key impelled a rod, furnished with the 
hammer, directly upon the string. His last in- 
vention, as we Lo stated, united the two prin- 
ciples of the jack and the hammer.” 

The remaining claimant to the invention is 
Christopher Gottlieb Schréter, born at Hohenstein, 
in 1699. In a letter, dated 1738, printed in 
Mizler’s “ Musikalische Bibliothek,” Leipsic, 1752, 
he thus alludes to his invention :—* Indeed, some 
of these artists, who for several years have under- 
stood one of my inventions, have given it out as 
their own. In 1717, I constructed at Dresden, 
after much consideration, the model of a new 
clavier with hammers, partly with, partly without 
springs, upon which one at pleasure might play 
loudly or softly.” 

In explanation of this invention Dr. Rimbault 
observes :—‘ According to Professor Fischoff, the 
mechanism was simple. The hammer consisted of 
a lever about 3} inches in length, moving on a 
pivot with a leather head; the lever rested near 
the pivot ona pin with a leather head, screwed 
into the further end of the finger key; and the 
pin was of such a length that, when the key was 
slowly pressed down, the face of the hammer came 
within about a quarter of an inch of the string; 
but when the key was smartly struck, the hammer 
by the rapid motion communicated was thrown 
up to give the string a blow, and, instantly recoil- 
ing, fell on the leather head of the pin, and left 
the string free to vibrate.” i 

Thus were these three ingenious men, in 
different parts of the world, engaged simultaneously 
in elaborating an idea individually conceived and 
independently worked out, as far as we know to 
the contrary. , 

Be that as it may, the object of centuries was 
accomplished, the grind discovery made, and 
a legacy of inestimable value bequeathed to the 
world in the instrument distinguished by the 
inadequate name of the Pianoforte. : 

Before adverting further to the historical and 
constructive details contained in the work of Dr. 
Rimbault, we may briefly glance at the influence 
this world-renowned instrument has exercised 
upon the musical art generally. When we include 
in the long list of writers for and performers upon 
the pianoforte, the names of those great composers 
who united in themselves the qualifications of the 
greatest pianists of their period with the highest 
genius for musical invention that the world has 
ever produced, such as Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn ;—men, who 
not only left behind them works for that instru- 
ment which will serve as models for all ages to 
their successors, but works of far higher aspiration 
in the masterpieces which have stamped them for 
ever as the giants of the orchestra and the chorus; 
we feel how illustrious are the names that have 
graced its annals, 

These stars of the first magnitude, however, 








* See p. 569, ante. 


like the lesser lights of the musical system, owed i 
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great degree the growth and development of their 
talents to the improved condition of the instrument 
of their predilection, and their names form time- 
marks in its history that time will not readily 
obliterate. The student in musical history looks 
back with self-gratulation at the period, when, 
sustained sounds not being capable of execution on 
the early variety of instruments of the class, it 
was found necessary to supply their place by sim- 
ple and double trills, and numerous similar devices, 
with which the works of Diruta, Squarcialupi, 
Gabrieli, Schmidt, Merulo, and Frescobaldi abound. 
Their works, like those of their many imitators of 
the fifteenth century, consisted mostly of rifaci- 
menti of the themes of madrigals or motets, varia- 
tions to French or Italian songs, and dances, more 
or less ornamented,—music analogous to the 
means of playing it. With the increased perfec- 
tion of the instrument the art of playing pro- 
gressed, and Frescobaldi, born in 1591, may illus- 
trate a fresh epoch in it. This great artist was 
the first who wrote exclusively for the harpsi- 
chord, and, as Fétis says, may be considered as 
the founder of the harpsichord school; for, before 
his time there was no difference between the 
music for the clavichord, spinet, and harpsichord, 





countrymen, and Silbermann, of Freyberg, or of | Abraham, who was among the early improvers of 
Strasburg, improving upon his discoveries, is| the pianoforte. Harpsichords, nevertheless, were 
generally considered as the inventor throughout | made by this house as late as 1800. 
Germany; it was upon one of his pianos that; The names of other makers, and their improve- 
J.§. Bach performed before frederick the Great. | ments, are to be found in Dr. Rimbault’s work, 
Stein, of Augsburg, a pupil of Silbermann, settled | but we must content ourselves with one more in 
in Paris in 1758, and became celebrated as a | addition to those already cited ; but it is an illus- 
maker, and his pianos are the subject of repeated | trious one. 
mention by Mozart. Streicher, son-in-law to| Muzio Clementi was born at Rome in 1752, 
Stein, settled in Vienna, where he formed an ex-' and at twelve years of age had attained such profi- 
tensive manufactory for pianos. He died so late' ciency in music that a gentleman of fortune, 
as 1833. Dr. Burney, in his tour in Germany, | Mr. Beckford, brought him to England to com- 
gives many anecdotes illustrative of the progress| plete his studies at his expense. His great 
of the instrument in that country. | talents, however, soon made him independent 
In France, the discovery of Marius brought| of patronage, and at an early age he was consi- 
him no success, though others profited by his | dered on a par with his greatest contemporaries. 
labours ; but down to 1779, France had remained | Visiting the Continent, he competed with Mozart 
dependant on Germany and England, until the | at the court of Vienna, with equal credit to both. 
brothers Erard removed the reproach. The his- In 1784, Cramer, then about fourteen, became 
tory of Sebastian Erard, born at Strasburg, 1752, | his pupil. After this he again visited Paris, but 
affords another instance of the triumph of real! returned the following year, and continued in 
genius over drawbacks of birth and fortune. In| London till 1802, enjoying the highest reputation 
the house of the Duchesse de Villeroi, at Paris, | as composer, pianist, and instructor. On the 
he found a home and patronage, and there he failure of Longman & Broderip, by which he lost 
constructed his first piano. Quitting the Hdtel| considerably, he was induced to engage in the 
de Villeroi, he founded the establishment in the | music-publishing and pianoforte-making business 


and that composed for the organ. His many pupils} Rue de Bourbon, Faubourg St. Germain; which A new firm was formed, at the head of which was 


spread his method, and the residence at Paris of one 
of the most distinguished of them, Froberger, much 


the efforts of the two brothers finally rendered | his name, and from that time he ceased teaching, 
one of the finest in Europe. The Revolution drove | and devoted himself to the improvement of the 


influenced the progress of the harpsichord among | Erard to London, and there, as in London, he/| instrument he himself had rendered popular. He 
the French about the middle of the seventeenth | filled his manufactory with instruments of his own | was associated in the manufacture with Mr. F. W. 


century. The style of Froberger was adopted by 


invention. In 1796 he returned to Paris, and; Collard. Thus arose the great firm of Collard & 


Chambonnitres, whose harpsichord pieces attest | introduced his first “horizontal grands” of the | Collard. 


his ability. These, like all of the period, consist | harpsichord shape. 


About 1808, Erard returned; The pianoforte appears generally in three 


of allemandes, sarabands, gigues, and other dances, | to London, and crowned his reputation by the | forms—grand, square, and upright ; in the two 
well laden with shakes, beats, and the like. Of the | invention of the double-movement harp. Finally, | former the strings being horizontal ; in the latter 


school of the latter were the elder and younger 











Couperin, the latter of whom, called the great, | every excellence of which the instrument is sus- 
also effected much among his countrymen. Still/ ceptible. He died, near Passey, in 1831, and his 
more was effected in italy by Scarlatti, who /| funeral was attended by some of the most distin- 
totally eclipsed his predecessors,and whose “ Harp- | guished artists of Paris. 
sichord Lessons” are a study for pianists to this | We can only allude to one more foreign manu- 
day. In Germany, J. 8. Bach carried the art | facturer of importance, Ignace Pleyel, born near 
still farther, and by his preludes, fugues, and fan- | Vienna, in 1757. As a composer, he ranked high in 
tasias, enlarged the domain of the instrument. | times long past, but asa competitor with Haydn, he 
Later, Miithel and Wagenseil introduced the | stood no chance; therefore, whilst the one is ever 
sonata, a form of piece consisting of a regulated! welcome, the other is obsolete. Nevertheless, 
number of movements, which gradually supplanted | he occupies a respectable niche in the temple of 
the toccata, a piece in one movement only. In| fame, and illustrates a period in the art. In 1795, 
France, Rameau composed the first concerto for| he turned music publisher and manufacturer of 
the harpsichord heard in Paris, and at the same/ pianofortes, at Paris. Having realised a com- 
period Bach did the same in Germany, and Handel | petency, he retired to the country to enjoy it, 
in England. | but the revolution of July produced a fatal effect 
Such were a few, very few, of the celebrities upon him, and he died in 1831. 
who prepared the way for that race of pianists} We have evidence that the pianoforte was 
whose name is legion. Of them, in an inverse known in England about 1767, as it was intro- 
ratio to their superior claims and numbers, we duced that year on the stage of Covent-garden 
must name still fewer. Nor can we stop to men- Theatre, as “a new instrument.” An old play-bill, 
tion even these with regard to date, but rather in in the possession of Messrs. Broadwood, bearing 
respect of school. These schools may be divided date the 16th of May, 1767, setting forth the per- 
into the classical, the romantic, and the bravura, | formance of “ The Beggar’s Opera,” contains the 
and (we smile as we write it) the school of the | following notification :—-“End of Act 1, Miss 
future! In the classical school of pianoforte | Brickler will sing a favourite song from Judith, 
writers, besides the immortal names of Mozart, | accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new instrument, 
Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn, we may in- | called Pianoforte.” 
clude such writers as Clementi, Cramer, Dussek,| Backers, a German, is supposed to have been 
Steibelt, Woelfl, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Schubert, | the first who manufactured the pianoforte to any 
and Moscheles. The name of Clementi marks / considerable extent in England, and the name- 
a period of peculiar interest, and many of the | board of a piano, inscribed “Americus Backers, 
eatest of his successors (including Beethoven | Factor et Inventor, Jermyn-street, London, 1776,” 
imself) have acknowledged with gratitude that | is still in existence. The manufacture was early 
they owed to the works of “ the father of piano-/|taken up by Tschudi, Stodart, Kirkman, Zumpf, 
forte music” what they missed from his instruc- | and others, and such was the rapidity of its pro- 
tion. The romantic school is best represented by | gress, that within the short space of ten or fifteen 
Chopin, whose original genius has provoked end- | years, the harpsichord ceased entirely to be made. 
less imitators, but found no rivals. The bravura} A suitable style of music and school of players 
school includes such names as Herz, Czerny, Thal-| were not long wanting. Muzio Clementi founded 
berg, Listz, Dihler, De Meyer, Heller, Henselt, | both. 
and a host of others, who consider the surmount-| We now arrive at the period of the foundation 
ing of enormous difficulties a legitimate object | of the two firms of Broadwood and Stodart, and 
where talent is so plentiful, but genius so scarce. | will simply condense Dr. Rimbault’s narrative of 
The “ music of the future ” of Schumann, Wag- | their origin. 
ner, Listz, David, Berlioz, &c., does not come} John Broadwood, born in Scotland in 1731, 
strictly within the range of our subject; but we| when about twenty years of age, reached London 
may draw a moral from its failure, and apply it to | in search of employment; and, entering the firm 
the pianoforte asa beacon to avoid. To name the|of Tschudi, the eminent harpsichord makers, be- 
writers for the pianoforte of the present century | came his son-in-law, partner, and successor. The 
would be difficult, to name the players impossible. | earliest notice of the square form on his books is 
Like the fruits of the dragon’s teeth, sown by | dated 1771; the earliest of the grand, 1781. This 
Cadmus, they seem to spring from the ground | ingenious artist died in 1812, aged 81, and was 
ready armed for the contest, and like those ready- | succeeded by his son, James Tschudi Broadwood. 
made warriors, spare no efforts to annihilate their} Robert Stodart, fellow-workman of John Broad- 
rivals. The result, however, is, that the short | wood, succeeded Americus Backers, and founded 
space of fifty years has produced a race of players|the firm of Stodart. The Patent Office books, 
of matchless skill, simultaneously with the rapid | under the date Nov. 21, 1777, contain the entry 
improvement of the instrument that forms the} of a grant to him, “for his new invented sort of 
vehicle for its display. instrument, or of grand forte piano, with an octave 
To return from this digression: the progress of | swell, and to produce various fine tones, together 
the pianoforte on the Continent was at first but/| or separate, at the option of the performer.” 
slow. Of Cristofali and Marius we hear no more,| Jacob Kirkman, founder of the firm of Joseph 
but Schréter was better appreciated by his fellow-! Kirkman & Son, was succeeded by his nephew 








he succeeded in inventing a grand piano, uniting | vertical. 


The form of the grand—that of the 
harpsichord—is naturally suggested by the 
graduated length of the strings. It has three 
strings to each note, admits of the best kind of 
mechanism for the “ action,” and is the most advan- 
tageous in many points of view. To save expense 
and economise space, many modifications have been 
adopted : thus the 4i-chord and semi-grand have 
but two strings, and the boudoir or cottage-grands 
have shorter strings, and take up still less room. 
The oblong rectangle, commonly called the square, 
being the form of the German clavichord, was 
probably the first shape the piano assumed. It 
remained, however, an inferior class of instrument 
till the adaptation to it of the improved action of 
the grand, which has now distinguished it by the 
name of grand-square; and, as thus improved, it 
is perhaps the best substitute for the grand. The 
form, however, is objectionable on mechanical 
grounds: it is difficult to strengthen in the fram- 
ing, and the oblique position of the action, with 
respect both to strings and keyboard, is unfavour- 
able on many accounts to its perfection. 

The upright form, so desirable for small rooms, 
and so superior as regards symmetry, has had 
several mutations in its history. The upright 
grand was its first phase; being no less than a 
grand set on end, and raised on legs 2 or 3 feet 
above the ground, the strings being struck at the 
lower end, 

The cabinet soon supplanted this unwieldly in- 
strument : a compact form, wherein the frame 
was brought down to the ground, the blow being 
given in front and at the upper end of the strings, 
through the medium of levers and long vertical 
rods from the key to the hammer. It was intro- 
duced at the early part of this century, and its 
elegance occasioned it a great demand. Its prin- 
cipal objection, however, was its height, about 
6 feet, and length of action, which much dete- 
riorated its delicacy and touch. As 4 remedy to 
these defects, a shorter and still more elegant va- 
riety was invented, introduced, about 1812, as the 
harmonic, but now called the cottage, varying from 
4 to 5 feet in height ; and, in 1827, the piccolo, 
standing only 3 feet 6 inches from the ground, 
which has served as a model for many others of 
the same size under different names. 

In uprights the strings are struck against their 
rests, which is generally considered the most 
favourable direction for the blow, and much sim- 
plifies the framing. Attempts have been made to 
apply this method to and squares, but it 
is not yet generally used. 

The compass of these instruments was originally 
but five octaves, from F below the lowest note of 
the violoncello to the fifth F above it; and when, 
in time, the compass was extended upwards to C, 
making five and a half octaves, these extra notes 
were known as “ the additional keys.” Another 
half octave upwards to F, was next added, and 
subsequently half an octave downwards to C. 
Another note was then added in the treble, and 
the compass thus arrived at, from C CC (called 
on the organ 16-feet C) to G, six and a half 
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octaves above, remained the extent for some 
period, Six and three-quarter octaves were next 
obtained ; then six and seven-eighths, and finally, 
the best grands and uprights of the present day 
present the magnificent compass of seven octaves, 
from A to A, or from G to G, an extent sufli- 
cient for any amount of display that the most 
insatiable executant can require. 

For the technical details of construction of the 
instrument we cannot say more than refer our 
readers to Dr. Rimbault’s book. The operations 
requisite in the four great divisions of parts that 
form the structure of the iustrument, be its de- 
scription what it may, viz., the framing,—a por- 
tion of the utmost importance, as upon its strength 
depends its power of resistance to the strain, 
which, in a grand, will amount, perhaps, to eleven 
ortwelve tons;thestringing, the material and thick- 
ness of the wire, and method of securing it ; the 
action, by which is meant the machinery through 


which the impulse of the finger is given to the | 
string ; and the case, which belong to the cabinet- | 


maker’s or decorative art, are there given at 


some length. The manufacture of pianofortes 
in London is a most important branch of | 
trade, and, if the estimates contained in Mr. | 
Pole’s “ Review of the Musical Instruments in | 
the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851” (a clever | 
little work to which we are indebted) be correct, the | 
produce of the London manufacture alone amounts | 
to near a million sterling; the number of work- | 
men employed in it are between 3,000 and 4,000 ; 
and the extent of this trade in England is three | 
times that of France. The principle of division of | 
labour is adopted in it to a considerable extent, | 
and, as an illustration, we may state that a grand | 
pianoforte passes through the hands of upwards of | 
forty different workmen, each, with his assistants, | 
occupied with a special branch of the manufacture. 

Some observations by Mr. Pole, upon the acous- 
tical defects of the instrument, are of value. “ Not- 
withstanding the great intelligence and care that 
are brought to bear on the manufacture of piano- 
fortes, we doubt whether the aid of science has been 
called in to the extent that could be wished to 
guide their construction. Arrangements are often 
seen which appear unwarranted by the principles | 
of mechanics ; and, generally speaking, the engi- | 
neering of the construction is not so well studied 
as it ought to be. But, in the application of 
acoustical science, pianoforte-making is yet more) 
behind hand. The theory of the production of 
tone, at least as regards its quality, is at present | 
wrapped in mystery. Few persons seem to have 
any definite idea what are the essential conditions | 
under which ‘a good tone’ in general, or, still | 
less, any particular quality of tone, can be insured. 
A series of tentative experiments leads to certain 
methods of construction which are considered 
good; and all possible care is then taken to 
avoid defects in the manufacture; but the 
result is, after all, frequently due to some 
fortuitous combination of circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen. Hence arises the variety | 
in the qualities of tone, not only of instruments | 
by different makers of equally good repute, but | 
also in those turned out from the same house, 
and made apparently in precisely the same manner. | 
Nay, even in the same pianoforte it frequently | 
happens that the practised ear can detect consider- | 
able variations ; sometimes a certain portion of the | 
scale may be far superior to the rest ; sometimes a | 
few notes, here and there, may be deficient in | 
resonance ; sometimes one note only in the same 
instrument may be faulty ; but the reason for these 
anomalies it is impossible to explain.” 

One more observation we may make before 
quitting the subject. Men of intellect are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to “ cheap” pianos; 
new and more simple actions are being invented ; 
and we are quite willing to believe with Dr. 
Rimbault that “the dawn of that day is visible 
when the ‘box of stretched strings, giving forth 
sweet sounds, shall be in every man’s house, his 
comfort, his solace, his companion, ay, his friend ! 
Let us, then, look forward to that day. Shall we 
not be a happier, if not a better, people ?” 














ROBERT STICKELLES, ARCHITECT. 


In Milizia’s “Lives of Celebrated Architects,” 
vol. ii., p. 159, of Mrs. Cresy’s translation, mention 
is made of one “Stickles,” who “was also an ex: 
cellent architect of this time” (the Elizabethan 
period) ; “and, in 1596, he constructed a galley 
which would take to pieces.” Walpole (“ Anec- 
dotes,” Wornum’s edit., 1849, i. p. 185), states 
that “Stowe mentions one Master Stickles, an 
excellent architect of that time, who, in 1596, 
built for a trial a pinnace that might be taken to 


hitherto to find any other authority for this 
laudatory notice of this member of the profes- 
sion: it was, therefore, with some satisfaction, 
whilst lately turning over a volume of the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum, when making 
an abstract of another paper for a friend, that I 
observed the signature “ Robert Stickelles” to 
two papers. The first document is in a very plain 
hand; the second more cramped, with a few 
words almost unintelligible. I send a copy of 
both of them, thinking they may prove acceptable 
to some of your readers, as illustrative of thoughts 
upon art during that renowned period. We must 
regret that he did not add the answers to his own 
questions. Wyatt Parwortu. 


No. 1. 


“ P’pOCTIONS P’POUNDED UNTO THE LEARNED 
& SKILFULL. 


1. Feirst, it wold be known (whether) the 





| part of them be to Beige nor to Letell ; 


Woorkes Moddarn; or the Woorkes Antiques, is 
of most Effecte, & which of them Contayn most 
Truthe ; Theay both consest in all thinges Liunge, 
and being seprated ; the one is Sencable, the other 
insencable, no Sencles thinge can be perfet, before 
by Lif it be maid perfet ; 

2. Secondle, ther is A pece of grownd to Build A 
manner house, upon; which Contayneth in length 
107 foot, & in Breadth 84 foot, nowe it wolde be 
known, howe high I might Build upon that grownd, 
that I Build not to high, nor too Loe; 

3. Thurdle, the Roumes or offices for that house 
upon that grownd (before Reherced) beinge 
contriued by just p’porction ; then By the Breadth 
of the Roume to geue the heayth, that the heayth 
be no mor, nor no Les then just p’porction doth 
Requir ; 

4. Forthle, havinge the just heayth of the storis 


then to shewe howe Beige or howe thick the storie | 


post or wauls shalbe that theay benot too beige 
nor too Letell ; 

5. Lastly, A shipe is too be Builte, of 300 Tones 
in Burden searuesab] in all seas; now it wold be 
knowne howe Beige her kelle, Reibes, or Tembers, 
Beames, Wayles or Bendes shalbe that no won 


1 shewe thes p’poctions to the ende I wolde 


have them exzamond, proued, & tryed, by the | 


Learned & Skilfull; & for thes p’proctions Il 
make perfet demonstraction; fore that I see 
all Buildinges grownded upon the emperfet sence, 
the bookes of Architecktur, Victriuces & all thoos 
Authers have taken the wronge sence; ther 
inwardes works ar dead when theay shewe no 
Lif in ther owtward Doweinges. 
Ropert STICKELLES.” 
This is endorsed “ 26 No. 1597. 
Stickelles’ p’proctions.” 
Lansdowne MSS., 84, No. 10. p. 25. 


No. 2. 
* BYLDENGES FOR THE SEAS, NOT USED. 


Comanded by Hier| In primies, Tomakea 
Ma**, to take the vewe | shippe shoot free & all 
therof, Sr frances | so fyer free. 

Dracke 

Delivered by plate 
toshewe to Mr. Backer 
& by the bearear con- | shipes whatsoever. 
cealed. 

In vented by Rob. Thirdle, To make a 
Stickeles; & put in| Bote too goe on the 
pracktes by Gowen | Seas withe owt sales or 
smithe. | ores. 

Ther is but on truethe to doe any thinge by 
whatsoever, to make a shipe beast wayed, or 
yarest in her goienge. Exzamon thes thynges 
in one [? me], and you shall fynd it To be True. 
Knowenge what the Burden or Tojiage of the 
shippe shuld be then to shewe by preporction, The 
biggnes of the kell, the biggnes of the Tembers, 
the beames, walles, or bondinges, of the shippe, 
so that theay shall not be to beigge, nor to lettell, 
if to begge, not good for the shipes waye, if too 
Lettell, not duerable but of short continuance. 


BYLDINGES FOR THE LAND, NOT USED. 

For the byldinge of an howse of state, then to 
shewe by the quantite of the grownd delyevred, 
sc hie I may bylde that I byld not to hie, nor 

oe. 

And that by that quantite of grownd before 
rehearsed, the offices or Roumes beinge contrived 
by due preporction, then by the breadthe, the 
heathe may be geven that the lyght shalbe no 
more, nor no les then nede shall requiere. 

Then haveuge the heathe of the storries, to 
shewe howe greate or howe thicke the wales or 


postes shalbe, that the shall not be too nor 
to lettell. — 


Secondle, To make a 
shippe too goe from all 





that man is the proporctinall & resonable crea. 
tuer, & therfor whatso is done witheowt thes 
Rules of proporction, is but unsearten matter, the 
seartayn have ther true quantites and measueres 
& the unsearten ar delivered throwe Ignorance, 

Thear ar too sortes of byldenges, the on in 
sence; the other without sence; The antikes in 
sence; the moddarn witheout sence; Because it is 
from Cirkler Demonstraction, witheowt sence ; for 
that no cirkell Risethe in evennes of nomber, the 
antikes allwayes in evennes of nomber be cauese 
the ar derived from an Ichnographicall ground ; it 
the uneven may be broght into proporctions, as 
well as the even. 

Ther is no mor but Right & wronge in all 
thinges whatsoever, The squer Right the Cirkell 
wronge. 

Ron, SrickEt1s,” 

This is endorsed :-— 

“ Robert Stickles,” 
(The following has been erased :— 


“Recommended by y* Erl of Derby for y° office of 
Surveyo" of her ma‘ woorkes.”) 

“Observations on y* proportions of Buildings by 
Robert Stickless, recommended for y¢ Surveyor- 
ship of y* Quens Works. Sept. 1595.” 

Also further endorsed :— 

“ Pompe of Buylding 
Stickles,” 
Lansdowne MSS., 84, No. 10, p. 26. 





BRUGES. 

Att tourists who have visited Bruges have 
remarked, in that ancient Flemish city of pre- 
cious memory, a magnificent chimneypiece of 
| wood, marble, and alabaster, of the Renaissance, 
in one of the halls of the court-house, or palais de 
justice. To admire this work, the Parisians need 
| not stir beyond the precincts of the Louvre, where 
there exists an exact reproduction, made by the 
French Government in 1838. 

This hall at Bruges is called Za Salle de Franc, 
the name of a canton near the town, formerly 
governed by a magistrate of great influence, and 
which became, after a lapse of time, the fourth 
member of the Flemish States. As long as the 
| jurisdiction of the “Franc de Bruges” lasted, 
| viz., until the French Revolution, this piece of 
sculpture remained almost unknown; and was 
subsequently saved from pillage by being taken 
,to pieces, and hid in a garret of the palace of 
| Philip the Good. Calm being established, the 
Government determined to restore the monument 
to its original condition, and they moreover suc- 
ceeded in discovering the names of the statues. 
Tradition, according to local guides, gives those 
of Ymagier Holtsman and his daughter; but it 
is possible that it may be Haltmas, the device of 
Maximilian of Austria. According to the re- 
searches of M. de Hondt, it was a trophy erected 
to the honour of Charles Quint, in memory of his 
victory of Padua, and the treaties of Madrid and 
Cambrai. In absence of the information as to the 
occasion of the monument being erected, owing to 
a painting lately found of Jacques Van Oost le 
Vieux, the authorities have been able to contem- 
plate the representation of a solemn court of 
assembly of the Franc magistrates, wherein are 
depicted the decorative ensemble of the hall. This 
painting has served as a guide to the artists 
who were, in 1844, appointed to restore the 
sculptured woods and marbles of the chimney- 
piece. One of the decorations of this saloon 
consisted in a tapestry which hung all round 
from the councillors’ benches to the cornice 
where the paintings commenced. It was thought 
at first that these hangings were of gilt 
leather ; but, according to the archives of Bruges, 
they were tapestry, “de haute lisse.” So this 
necessary complement to the decoration of the 
Franc of Bruges has at last been determined; 
and, only a few days ago, the new tapestry has 
been placed. The ancient piece—whose designs 
have been skilfully put together from fragments 
found here and p Ba in cellars as well as in 
garrets—was made at Audenarde, celebrated at 
that time for this work. That which is to be 
seen at present comes from Ingelmiinster, near 
Courtrai. To the Comte de Montblanc, baron of 
Ingelmiinster, is due the happy idea of reviving 
this branch of art, so much cultivated formerly ip 
Flanders, and of which the secret is now lost, in 
Audenarde. In carrying out this idea the noble 
Comte also comes out with a great and good work ; 
for, instead of making it a speculative transac- 
tion, he acts only with a view to employ the inha- 
bitants of a commune, where work is hard to be 
obtained for the suffering working classes. From 
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collected together, initiated into the elements of 
an art of which they were totally ignorant, and 
taught the art of design, &c., sprang forth the 
above work of tapestry—the work of the Flemish 
Gobelins. No particular subject is represented : 
it contains only a pattern of flowers interspersed 
by different animals: a charming border, of won- 
derful effect, completes the piece, and represents 
rows of Cupids astride on dolphins. 

Thus the assembly-room is now restored to the 
same decorative style as when the Franc council 
sat therein in the sixteenth century. 





THE TWO BOYHOODS.* 
GIORGIONE AND TURNER. 


Born half-way between the mountains and the 
sea—that young George of Castelfranco—of the 
Brave Castle:—Stout George they called him, 
George of Georges, so goodly a boy he was— 
Giorgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his eyes 
opened on—fair, searching eyes of youth? What 
a world of mighty life, from those mountain roots 
to the shore ;—of lovelicst life, when he went 
down, yet so young, to the marble city—and 
became himself as a fiery heart to it ? 

A city of marble, did I say ?—nay, rather a 
golden city, paved with emerald. For truly, every 
pinnacle and turret glanced or glowed, overlaid 
with gold, or bossed with jasper. Beneath, the 
unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, to and fro, 
its eddies of green wave. Deep-hearted, majestic, 
terrible as the sea,—the men of Venice moved in 
sway of power and war; pure as her pillars of 
alabaster, stood her mothers and maidens; from 
foot to brow, all noble, walked her knights; the 
low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armour shot 
angrily under their blood-red mantle-folds. Fear- 
less, faithful, patient, impenetrable, implacable— 
every word a fate—sate her senate. In hope and 
honour, lulled by flowing of wave around their 
isles of sacred sand, each with his name written 
and the cross graved at his side, lay her dead. <A 
wonderful piece of world. Rather, itself a world. 
It lay along the face of the waters, no larger, as 
its captains saw it from their masts at evening, 
than a bar of sunset that could not pass away ; 
but for its power, it must have seemed to them as 
if they were sailing in the expanse of heaven, and 
this a great planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which all ignoble 
care and petty thoughts were banished, with all 





the common and poor elements of life. No foul- 

ness, nor tumult, in those tremulous streets, that 

filled, or fell, beneath the moon; but rippled) 
music of majestic change, or thrilling silence. No 
weak walls could rise above them; no low-roofed 
cottage, nor straw-built shed. Only the strength 
as of rock, and the finished setting of stones most 
precious. And around them, far as the eye could 
reach, still the soft moving of stainless waters, | 
proudly pure; as not the flower, so neither the 
thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the glancing 
fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dream-like, 
vanishing in high procession beyond the Torcellan 
shore ; blue islands of Paduan hills, poised in the 
golden west. Above, free winds and fiery clouds 
ranging at their will:—brightness out of the! 
north, and balm from the south, and the stars of | 
the evening and morning clear in the limitless | 
light of arched heaven and circling sea. 

Such was Giorgione’s school — such Titian’s 
home. 

Near the south-west corner of Covent Garden, a 
square brick pit or well is formed bya close-set block 
of houses, to the back windows of which it admits | 
a few rays of light. Access to the bottom of it is | 
obtained out of Maiden-lane, through a low arch- | 
way and an iron gate; and if you stand long) 
enough under the archway to accustom your eyes 
to the darkness, you may see on the left hand a | 
narrow door, which formerly gave quiet access to | 
a respectable barber’s shop, of which the front | 
window, looking into Maiden-lane, is still extant, 
filled, in this year (1860), with a row of bottles, 
connected, in some defunct manner, with a brew- 
er’s business. A more fashionable neighbourhood, 
it is said, eighty years ago than now—never, 
certainly, a cheerful one—wherein a boy being 
born on St. George’s day, 1775, began soon after 
to take interest in the world of Covent Garden, 
and put to service such spectacles of life as it 
afforded. 

No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, 
many beautiful ladies; their costume at least 
disad¥antageous, depending much on incumbency 
of hat and feather, and short waists; the majesty 














* From Mr. Ruskin’s th volume of “ Mod<rn Paint- 
ers,’’ 





of men founded similarly on shoebuckles and 
wigs ;—impressive enough when Reynolds will do 
his best for it; but not suggestive of much ideal 
delight to a boy. 

“ Bello ovile dov’ io dormii agnello ;” of things 
beautiful, besides men and women, dusty sun- 
beams up or down the street on summer mornings ; 
deep-furrowed cabbage-leaves at the greengro- 
cer’s; magnificence of oranges in wheelbarrows 
round the corner; and Thames’ shore within three 
minutes’ race. 

None of these things very glorious; the best, 
however, that England, it seems, was then able to 
provide for a boy of gift; who, such as they are, 
loves them—never, indeed, forgets them. The 
short waists modify to the last his visions of 
Greek ideal. His foregrounds had always a suc- 
culent cluster or two of greengrocery at the 
corners. Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent 
Gardens of the Hesperides; and great ships go to 
pieces in order to scatter chests of them on the 
waves. That mist of early sunbeams in the 
London dawn crosses, many and many a time, the 
clearness of Italian air; and by Thames’ shore, 
with its stranded barges and glidings of red sail, 
dearer to us than Lucerne lake or Venetian lagoon, 
—by Thames’ shore we will die. 

With such circumstance round him in youth, 
let us note what necessary effects followed upon 
the boy. I assume him to have Giorgione’s sensi- 
bility (and more than Giorgione’s, if that be 
possible) to colour and form. I tell you farther, 
and this fact you may receive trustfully, that his 
sensibility to human affection and distress was no 
less keen than even his sense for natural beauty— 
heart-sight deep as eye-sight. 

Consequently, he attaches himself with the 
faithfullest child-love to everything that bears an 
image of the place he was born in. No matter 
how ugly it is,—-has it anything about it like 
Maiden-lane, or like Thames’ shore? If so, it 
shall be painted for their sake. Hence, to the 
very close of life, Turner could endure uglinesses 
which no one else, of the same sensibility, would 


i‘have borne with for an instant. Dead brick 


walls, blank square windows, old clothes, market- 
womanly types of humanity—anything fishy and 
muddy, like Billingsgate or Hungerford Market, 
had great attraction for him ; black barges, patched 
sails, and every possible condition of fog. 

You will find these tolerations and affections 
guiding or sustaining him to the last hour of his 
life; the notablest of all such endurances being 
that of dirt. No Venetian ever draws anything 
foul; but Turner devoted picture after picture 
to the illustration of effects of dinginess, smoke, 
soot, dust, and dusty texture; old sides of boots, 
weedy roadside vegetation, dung-hills, straw- 
yards, and all the soilings and stains of every 
common labour. 

And more than this, he not only could endure, 
but enjoyed and looked for /itter, like Covent 
Garden wreck after the market. His pictures 


|are often full of it, from side to side: their fore- 


grounds differ from all others in the natural way 
that things have of lying about inthem. Even 
his richest vegetation, in ideal work, is confused ; 
and he delights in shingle, débris, and heaps of 
fallen stones. The last words he ever spoke to 
me about a picture were in gentle exultation about 
his St. Gothard: “that Jitter of stones which I 
endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great: result of this Covent Garden 
training was, understanding of and regard for the 
poor, whom the Venetians, we saw, despised; 
whom, contrarily, Turner loved, and more than 
loved—understood. He got no romantic sight of 
them, but an infallible one, as he prowled about 
the end of his lane, watching night effects in the 
wintry streets; nor sight of the poor alone, but 
of the poor in direct relations with the rich. He 
knew, in good and evil, what both classes thought 
of, and how they dealt with, each other. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country 
villages, learned there the country boy’s reveren- 
tial theory of “the squire,” and kept it. They 
painted the squire and the squire’s lady as centres 
of the movements of the universe, to the end of 
their lives. But Turner perceived the younger 
squire in other aspects about his lane, occurring 
prominently in its night scenery, as a dark figure, 
or one of two, against the moonlight. He saw 
also the working of city commerce, from endless 
warehouse, towering over Thames, to the back 
shop in the lane, with its stale herrings—highly 
interesting these last}; one of his father’s best 
friends, whom he often afterwards visited affec- 
tionately at Bristol, being a fishmonger and glue- 
boiler; which gives us a friendly turn of mind 
towards herring-fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes, 
and many other of our choicest subjects in after 











life; all this being connected with that mysterious 
forest below London Bridge on one side ;—and, 
on the other, with these masses of human power 
and national wealth which weigh upon us, at 
Covent Garden here, with strange compression, 
and crush us into narrow Hand-court. 

“That mysterious forest below London Bridge” 
—better for the boy than wood of pine or grove 
of myrtle. How he must have tormented the 
watermen, beseeching them to let him crouch 
anywhere in the bows, quiet as a log, so only that 
he might get floated down there among the ships, 
and round and round the ships, and with the 
ships, and by the ships, and under the ships, star- 
ing, and clambering ;—these the only quite beau- 
tiful things he can see in all the world, except 
the sky ; but these, when the sun is on their sails, 
filling or falling, endlessly disordered by sway of 
tide and stress of anchorage, beautiful unspeak- 
ably; which ships also are inhabited by glorious 
ereatures—red-faced sailors, with pipes, appearing 
over the gunwhales, true knights, over their 
castle parapets—the most angelic beings in the 
whole compass of London world. And Trafalgar 
happening long before we can draw ships, we, 
nevertheless, coax all current stories out of the 
wounded sailors, do our best at present to show 
Nelson’s funeral streaming up the Thames, and 
vow that Trafalgar shall have its tribute of memory 
some day. Which, accordingly, is accomplished 
—once, with all our might, for its death ; twice, 
with all our might, for its victory; thrice, in pen- 
sive farewell to the old Temeraire, and, with it, to 
that order of things. 

Now, this fond companying with sailors must 
have divided his time, it appears to me, pretty 
equally between Covent Garden and Wapping 
(allowing for incidental excursions to Chelsea on 
one side, and Greenwich on the other), which 
time he would spend pleasantly, but not magnifi- 
cently, being limited in pocket-money, and leading 
a kind of “ Poor Jack” life on the river. 

In some respects, no life could be better for a 
lad. But it was not calculated to make his ear 
fine to the niceties of language, nor form his 
moralities on an entirely regular standard. Pick- 
ing up his first scraps of vigorous English chietly 
at Deptford and in the markets, and his first 
ideas of female tenderness and beauty among 
nymphs of the barge and the barrow, another boy 
might, perhaps, have become what people usually 
term “vulgar.” But the original make and frame 
of Turner’s mind being not vulgar, but as nearly 
as possible a combination of the minds of Keats 
and Dante, joining capricious waywardness, and 
intense openness to every fine pleasure of sense, 
and hot defiance of formal precedent, with a quite 
infinite tenderness, generosity, and desire of 
justice and truth—this kind of mind did not 
become vuigar, but very tolerant of vulgarity, 
even fond of it in some forms; and, on the out- 
side, visibly infected by it, deeply enough; the 
curious result, in its combination of elements, 
being to most people wholly incomprehensible. 
It was as if a cable had been woven of blood- 
crimson silk, and then tarred on the outside. 
People handled it, and the tar came off on their 
hands; red gleams were seen through the black, 
underneath, at the places where it had been 
strained. Was it ochre ?—said the world—or red 
lead ? 

Schooled thus in manners, literature, and gene- 
ral moral principles at Chelsea and Wapping, we 
have finally to inquire concerning the most im- 
portant point of ali. We have seen the principal 
differences between this boy and Giorgione, as 
respects sight of the beautiful, understanding of 
poverty, of commerce, and of order of battle; 
then follows another cause of difference in our 
training—not slight,—the aspect of religion, 
namely, in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. 
I say the aspect ; for that was all the lad could 
judge by. Disposed, for the most part, to learn 
chiefly by his eyes, in this special matter he finds 
there is really no other way of learning. His 
father taught him “to lay one penny upon 
another.” Of mother’s teaching, we hear of 
none; of parish pastoral teaching, the reader may 
guess how much. 

I chose Giorgione rather than Veronese to help 
me in carrying out this parallel; because I do not 
find in Giorgione’s work any of the early Vene- 
tian monachist element. He seems to me to have 
belonged more to an abstract contemplative 
school. I may be wrong in this; it is no matter; 
—suppose it were so, and that he came down to 
Venice somewhat recusant, or insentient, con- 
cerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day,— 
how would the Venetian religion, from an outer 
intellectual standing-point, have looked to him ? 

He would have seen it to be a religion indisput- 
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ably powerful in human affairs; often very harm- 
fully so; sometimes devouring widows’ houses, 
and consuming the strongest and fairest from 
among the young; freezing into merciless bigotry 
the policy of the old: also, on the other hand, 
animating national courage, and raising souls, 
otherwise sordid, into heroism: on the whole, 
always a real and great power; served with daily 
sacrifice of gold, time, and thought; putting 
forth its claims, if hypocritically, at least in bold 
hypocrisy, not waiving any atom of them in doubt 
or fear; and, assuredly, in large measure, sincere, 
believing in itself, and believed: a goodly system, 
moreover, in aspect ; gorgeous, harmonious, mys- 
terious :—a thing which had either to be obeyed 
or combated, but could not be scorned. A religion 
towering over all the city—many-buttressed— 
luminous in marble stateliness, as the dome of our 
Lady of Safety shines over the sea; many-voiced 
also, giving, over all the eastern seas, to the senti- 
nel his watchword, to the soldier his war-cry ; 
and, on the lips of all who died for Venice, shaping 
the whisper of death. 

I suppose the boy Turner to have regarded the 
religion of his city also from an external intel- 
lectual standing-point. 

What did he see in Maiden-lane ? 

Let not the reader be offended with me; I am 
willing to let him describe, at his own pleasure, 
what Turner saw there; but to me, it seems to 
have been this. A religion maintained occasionally, 
even the whole length of the lane, at point of} 
constable’s staff; but, at other times, placed under 
the custody of the beadle, within certain black 
and unstately iron railings of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. Among the wheelbarrows and over the 
vegetables, no perceptible dominance of religion ; 
in the narrow, disquieted streets, none; in the 
tongues, deeds, daily ways of Maiden-lane, little. 
Some honesty, indeed, and English industry, and 
kindness of heart, and general idea of justice; but 
faith, of any national kind, shut up from one 
Sunday to the next, not artistically beautiful, even 
in those Sabbatical exhibitions ; its paraphernalia 
being chiefly of high pews, heavy elocution, and 
cold grimness of behaviour. 

What chiaroscuro belongs to it— (dependent 
mostly on candle-light),—we will, however, draw, 
considerately ; no goodliness of escutcheon, nor 
other respectability being omitted, and the best 
of their results confessed, a meek old woman and 
a child being let into a pew, for whom the reading 
by candlelight will be beneficial.* 

For the rest, this religion seems to him dis- 
creditable-—discredited—not believing in itself ; 
putting forth its authority in a cowardly way, 
watching how far it might be tolerated, con- 
tinually shrinking, disclaiming, fencing, finessing ; 
divided against itself, not by stormy rents, but 
by thin fissures, and splittings of plaster from the 
walls. Not to be either obeyed, or combated, by 
an ignorant, yet clear-sighted youth; only to be 
scorned. And scorned not one whit the less, 
though also the dome dedicated to it looms high 
over distant winding of the Thames; as St. Mark’s 
campanile rose, for goodly landmark, over mirage 
of lagoon. For St. Mark ruled over life; the saint 
of London over death; St. Mark over St. Mark’s 
Piace, but St. Paul over St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Under these influences pass away the first 
reflective hours of life, with such conclusion as 
they can reach. In consequence of a fit of illness, 
he was taken—I cannot ascertain in what year— 
to live with an aunt at Brentford; and here, I 
believe, received some schooling, which he seems 
to bave snatched vigorously ; getting knowledge, 
at least by translation, of the more picturesque 
classical authors, which he turned presently to 
nse, as we shall see. Hence also, walks about 
Patney and Twickenham in the summer time 
acquainted him with the look of English meadow- 
ground in its restricted states of paddock and 

park ; and with some round-headed appearances 
of trees, and stately entrances to houses of mark : 
the avenue at Bushy, and the iron gates and 
carved pillars of Hatton, impressing him appa- 
rently with great awe‘and admiration; so that in 
after life his little country house is—of all places 
in the world—at Twickenham! Of swans and 
reedy shores he now learns the soft motion and 
the green mystery, in a way not to be forgotten. 
And at last fortune wills that the lad’s true life 
shall begin; and one summer’s evening, after 
various wonderful stage-coach experiences on the 
north road, which gave him a love of stage-coaches 
ever after, he finds himself sitting alone among 





* Liber Studiorom. “Interior of a church.” It is 
worthy of remark that Giorgione and Titian are always 
delighted to have an opportunity of drawing priests. The 
English Churth may, perhaps, accept it as matter of 
congratulatign that this is the only instance in which 
Tarner Grew a clergyman. 
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the Yorkshire hills.* For the first time, the 
silence of Nature round him, her freedom sealed 
to him, her glory opened to him. Peace at last ; 
no roll of cart-wheel, nor mutter of sullen voices 
in the back shop; but curlew-cry in space of 
heaven, and welling of bell-toned streamlet by its 
shadowy rock. Freedom at last. Dead wall, dark 
railing, fenced field, gated garden, all passed away 
like the dream of a prisoner; and behold, far as 
foot or eye can race or range, the moor, and cloud. 
Loveliness at last. It is here then, among these 
deserted vales! Not among men. Those pale, 
poverty-struck, or cruel faces ;—that multitudi- 
nous, marred humanity—are not the only things 
that God has made. Here is something He has 
made which no one has marred. Pride of purple 
rocks, and river pools of blue, and tender wilder- 
neas of glittering trees, and misty lights of evening 
on immeasurable hills. 

Beauty, and freedom, and peace; and yet another 
teacher graver than these. Sound preaching at 
last here, in Kirkstall crypt, concerning fate and 
life. Here, where the dark pool reflects the chan- 
cel pillars, and the cattle lie in unhindered rest, 
the soft sunshine on their dappled bodies, instead 
of priests’ vestments ; their white furry hair ruffled 
a little, fitfully, by the evening wind, deep-scented 
from the meadow thyme. 

Consider deeply the import to him of this, his 
first sight of ruin, and compare it with the effect 
of the architecture that was around Giorgione. 
There were indeed aged buildings, at Venice, in 
his time, but none in decay. All ruin was re- 
moved, and its place filled as quickly as in our 
London ; but filled always by architecture loftier 
and more wonderful than that whose place it took, 
the boy himself happy to work upon the walls of 
it; so that the idea of the passing —_ of the 
strength of men and beauty of their works never 
could oceur to him sternly. Brighter and brighter 
the cities of Italy had been rising and broadening 
on hill and plain, for three hundred years. He 
saw only strength and immortality, could not but 
paint both ; conceived the form of man as death- 
less, calm with power, and fiery with life. 

Turner saw the exact reverse of this. In the 
present work of men, meanness, aimlessness, un- 
sightliness ; thin-walled, lath-divided, narrow-gar- 
reted houses of clay; booths of a darksome Vanity 
Fair, busily base. 

But on Whitby Hill, and by Bolton Brook, 
remained traces of other handiwork. Men who 
could build had been there; and who also had 
wrought, not merely for their own days. But to 
what purpose? Strong faith, and steady hands, 
and patient souls—can this, then, be all you have 
left! this the sum of your doing on the earth !—a 
nest whence the night-owl may whimper to the 
brook, and a ribbed skeleton of consumed arches, 
looming above the bleak banks of mist, from its 
cliff to the sea ? 

As the strength of men to Giorgione, to Turner 
their weakness and vileness, were alone visible. 
They themselves, unworthy or ephemeral ; their 
work, despicable, or decayed. In the Venetian’s 
eyes, all beauty depended on man’s presence and 
pride ; in Turner’s, on the solitude he had left, and 
the humiliation he had suffered. 

And thus the fate and issue of all his work were 
determined at once. He must be a painter of the 
strength of nature, there was no beauty elsewhere 
than in that; he must paint also the labour and sor- 
row and passing away of men; this was the great 
human truth visible to him. 

Their labour, their sorrow, and their death, 
Mark the three. Labour; by sea and land, in 
field and city, at forge and furnace, helm and 
plough. No pastoral indolence nor classic pride 
shall stand between him and the troubling of the 
world; still less between him and the toil of his 
country,—blind, tormented, unwearied, marvellous 
England. 

Also their Sorrow; Ruin of all their glorious 
work, passing away of their thoughts and their 
honour, mirage of pleasure, Fatuacy or Hops; 
gathering of weed on temple step; gaining of 
wave on deserted strand ; weeping of the mother 
for the children, desolate by her breathless first- 
born in the streets of the city,+ desolate by her 
last sons slain, anrong the beasts of the field.t 

And their Death. That old Greek question 
again ;—yet unanswered. The unconquerable 
spectre still flitting among the forest trees at 
twilight; rising ribbed out of the sea-sand i 
white, a strange Aphrodite,—out of the sea-foam; 





* I do not mean that this is his first acquaintance with 
the country, but the first impressive a touching one, 
after his mind was formed. The earliest sketches I found 
in the National Collection are at Clifton and Bristol; the 
next, at Oxford, 

+ “The Tenth Plague of Egypt.” 

t “ Rizpah, the Daughter of Aiah.”’ 





stretching its grey, cloven wings am 

idouiny tasulng the light of thames Ga 
blood. This has to be looked upon, and in a more 
terrible shape than ever Salvator or Durer saw it, 
The wreck of one guilty country does not infer 
the ruin of all countries, and need not cause gene- 
ral terror ting the laws of the universe, 
Neither did the orderly and narrow succession of 
domestic joy and sorrow in a small German 
community bring the question in its breadth, or 
in any unresolvable shape, before the mind of 
Durer. But the English death—the European 
death of the nineteenth century—was of another 
range and power; more terrible a thousand-fold in 
its merely physical grasp and grief; more terrible, 
incaleulably, in its mystery and shame. What 
were the robber’s casual pang, or the rage of the 
flying skirmish, compared to the work of the axe, 
and the sword, and the famine, which was done 
during this man’s youth on all the hills and plains 
of the Christian earth, from Moscow to Gibraltar. 
He was eighteen years old when Napoleon came 
down on Arcola, Look on the map of Europe, 
and count the blood-tains on it, between Arcola 
and Waterloo. 

Not alone those blood-stains on the Alpine 
snow, and the blue of the Lombard plain. The 
English death was before his eyes also. No 
decent, calculable, consoled dying; no passing to 
rest like that of the aged burghers of Nuremberg 
town. No gentle processions to churchyards 
among the fields, the bronze crests bossed deep on 
the memorial tablets, and the skylark singing 
above them from among the corn. But the life 
trampled out in the slime of the street, crushed 
to dust amidst the roaring of the wheel, tossed 
countlessly away into howling winter wind along 
five hundred leagues of rock-fanged shore. Or, 
worst of all, rotted down to forgotten graves 
through years of ignorant patience, and vain 
seeking for help from man, for hope in God— 
infirm, imperfect yearning, as of motherless infants 
starving at the dawn; oppressed royalties of cap- 
tive thought, vague ague-fits of bleak, amazed 
despair. 

A goodly landscape this, for the lad to paint, 
and under a goodly light. Wide enough the light 
was, and clear ; no more Salvator’s lurid chasm on 
jagged horizon, nor Durer’s spotted rest of sunny 
gleam on hedgerow and field ; bat light over all 
the world. Full shone now its awful globe, one 
pallid charnel-house,—a ball strewn bright with 
human ashes, glaring in poised sway beneath the 
sun, all blinding-white with death from pole to 
pole,—death, not of myriads of poor bodies only, 
but of will, and mercy, and conscience; death, 
not once inflicted on the flesh, but daily fastening 
on the spirit ; death, not silent or patient, waiting 
his appointed hour, but voiceful, venomous; death 
with the taunting word, and burning grasp, and 
infixed sting. 

“Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” 
The word is spoken in our ears continually to 
other reapers than the angels, to the busy skele- 
tons that never tire for stooping. When the 
measure of iniquity is full, and it seems that 
another day might bring repentance and redemp- 
tion,—“ Put ye in the sickle.” When the young 
life has been wasted all away, and the eyes are 
just opening upon the tracks of ruin, and faint 
resolution rising in the heart for nobler things,— 
“Put ye in the sickle.” When the roughest 
blows of fortune have been borne long and bravely, 
and the hand is just stretched to grasp its goal,— 
“Put ye in the sickle.” And when there are but 
a few in the midst of a nation, to save it, or to 
teach, or to cherish; and all its life is bound up 
in those few golden ears,—‘ Put ye in the sickle, 
pale reapers, and pour hemlock for your feast of 
harvest home.” 

This was the sight which opened on the yourg 
eyes, this the watchword sounding within the 
heart of Turner in his youth, 

So taught, and prepared for his life’s labour, 
sate the boy at last alone among his fair English 
hills; and began to paint, with cautious toil, the 
rocks, and fields, and trickling brooks, and soft 
white clouds of heaven, 





New Discovery 1x Dygrne.—For a long time 
past the dyeing trade has been endeavouring to 
imitate the green dye used in China, and the 
French, according to the Journal des Débats, 
appear to have succeeded in obtaining it from one 
of their own indigenous vegetable substances, 4 
chemist of Lyons having been put on the — 
track by an instructive note which the Chevalier 
de norege ge had sent from China, along with 
samples of the primary substance, to the Depart: 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND CANADIAN 
WORKS. 

Tue New York journals, and the able cor- 
respondent of the Times, give graphic details of 
the progress of the Prince of Wales in Canada. 
The Prince landed at Montreal on Saturday 
morning, the 25th ult., and was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of welcome by 
about 60,000 people. The occasion was probably 
the most striking ever witnessed in Canada. The 
streets were decorated, and the procession which 
accompanied his Royal Highness from the wharf 
after the presentation of an address from the 
mayor, embodied all the civic societies, the clergy, 
the fire-brigade, the regular military, and the 
volunteers, not only of the city but of distant 
places. The procession proceeded immediately to 
the Crystal Palace, which was formally pon by 
the Prince. 

The building which has been erected for this 
purpose stands in a commanding situation on the 
northern side of the city, just where the slopes of 
Mont Royal, from which the town takes its name, 
begin a slow rise. The building itself, in outer 
form and general internal arrangement, is described 
as very like one of the end transepts of our Crystal 
Palace, only, of course, on a much smaller scale, 
and built with brick walls, roofed in with an 
arched wooden ceiling. For the rest, the columns, 
girders, and tie-rods of the interior are much the 
same in principle as in the English building. The 
outside, however, is handsomely adorned with 
light ornamental woodwork and painting, which 
give it a clean and pleasing effect. The whole of 
the articles to be exhibited had not then arrived. 


The Prince afterwards sped away to the Victoria 
Bridge, 2/7. 12s. being the fare demanded and ob- 
tained by carriage-drivers for taking a fare from 
the Exhibition to the bridge, a distance of some 
24 miles. 

We have before now given particulars of the 
bridge, one of the most remarkable works in the 
world. The Prince laid the last stone and drove 
the last rivet, a silver one. “The ceremony was 
nothing to describe, though it would have made a 
fine picture. The two workmen wielding their 
tremendous hammers with a din that was awful, 
the rich uniforms of the Prince and suite, half 
hidden in the gloom, and softened down by the 
wreaths of thick wood-smoke which curled from 
the funnel of the engine in the background—the 
little glimpse through the opening into the bright 
sunlight, the St. Lawrence far beneath — the 
flaunting decorations and shining roofs of Mon- 
treal beyond the river—all made a striking sub- 
ject for a picture.” 

A bronze medal, with appropriate devices and 
inscriptions, had been prepared by the workmen 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, for the Queen, and 
was given to the Prince for that purpose. In re- 
sponse to the address of the workmen, his Royal 
Highness said :—“Gentlemen,—I accept with pecu- 
liar pleasure an address of artizans and working 
men, who have, by the sweat of their brow and 
skilled labour of many a hard day’s toil, contri- 
buted to erect this monument to the greatness of 
their country—a structure scarcely less honourable 
to the hands which constructed it, than to the 
minds which conceived it. I mourn with you the 
loss of Robert Stephenson. In your regrets you 
bring to mind that it was from your class that his 
eminent father sprang: let me further remind 
you that England opens to all her sons the same 
prospect of success to genius combined with honest 
industry. All cannot attain the prize, but all 
may strive for it; and in this race victory is not 
to the wealthy or the powerful, but to him whom 
God has given intellect, and has implanted in the 
heart the moral qualities which are required to 
constitute true greatness. I congratulate you 
upon the completion of your work, and earnestly 
hope it may prosper; and to you who have raised 
it to its present grandeur, and to your families, I 
heartily wish every happiness.” 

The Prince Consort said, at the Trinity House 
banquet, some time ago, “It will be a curious coin- 
cidence that, nearly at the same time, a few weeks 
hence, though almost at the opposite poles, the 
Prince of Wales will inaugurate, in the Queen’s 
name, that stupendous work, the great bridge over 
the St. Lawrence, in Canada, while Prince Alfred 
will lay the foundation-stone of the breakwater for 
the harbour of Cape Town. What vast considera- 
tions as regards our country are brought to our 
minds in this simple fact! What present greatness! 
What past history! What future hopes; and 
how important and beneficent is the part given 
tothe Royal family of England to act in the deve- 
lopment of those distant and rising countries, who 
recognize in the British Crown, and their allegi- 


. 


ance to it, their supreme bond of union with the 
mother-country and with each other ! ” 

The Prince of Wales, in this visit to the Colo- 
nies and to the United States, is doing a great 
work, and is doing it wonderfully well. Without 
reference to their position, he has reason to be 
grateful to his Mother and his Father. 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


AT a special meeting held at the Old Castle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Tuesday last, the 11th 
instant, for the p of considering a communi- 
cation from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects respecting the po architectural exami- 
nations and diploma, Mr, John Dobson, F.1.B.A., 
President, in the chair, it was unanimously re- 
solved,— 

“ That it is the opinion of this Association that 
the establishment of an architectural examination, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, and a diploma, 
would be of great advantage to the profession. 

That it is the opinion of this Association that, 
in carrying out the scheme for establishing an 
architectural diploma, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects should make provision for ad- 
mitting architects of established practice as mem- 
bers of the Institute without undergoing examina- 
tion, and for granting to such architects a diploma 
based upon the merits of their works. 

That this Association suggests that all action in 
this matter by the Institute should be taken with 
a view to the ultimate adoption of a compulsory 
examination. And 

That this Association leaves with confidence the 
details of this scheme in the hands of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.” 








STOCKPORT MARKET. 


Tus Town Council have accepted the designs 
and estimate of Mr. James Haywood, jun., Phenix 
Foundry, Derby, for covering in their present open 
Market-place. The design consists of wrought- 
iron framed principals, about 25 feet span each, 
supported on cast-iron columns and gutter girders. 
The outer pillars are ornamented and panelled. 
The design shows a mode of enclosing the sides 
and ends of the Market at any future time if 
required. These plans have been selected from 
among those of nine competitors. 





PARK OBSERVATORY COMPETITION, 
STOCKDALE. 


TuE designs submitted for the intended observa- 
tory in Vernon Park have been exhibited to the 
public. Last week a limited number of the de- 
signs were chosen out by the committee, and from 
these the ultimate selection was made. The first 
premium (20/2.) has been awarded to Mr. J. Stevens, 
of Manchester, and the second to Mr. Wilson, of 
Bath, It is not expected that the selected design 
can be carried out for the stipulated sum,—1,0002, 
31 sets of drawings were sent in. 








HOW BALTIMORE OBTAINED ITS PARK. 


GREAT desire is manifested in the United States 
of America to provide public parks. At Baltimore 
a project with this end in view has been on foot 
for a year or two, which is somewhat peculiar. 
Mr. Howard Daniels enables us to give a brief 
account of it. 

In an ordinance for giving a system of city 
railways, the company was required to provide 
more and better accommodations for the public at 
five cents, than the omnibuses had for six cents ; 
and to pay also to the city one cent for each 
passenger carried, for the purpose of creating a 
fund for a public park. It is estimated that this 
“park-cent” (as it is called) will average, during 
the fifteen years of the grant, no less than 100,000 
dollars per annum, making the city passenger 
railways just that much more valuable to the city 
of Baltimore than the similar grants of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Thus the introduction of the city passenger 
railway system, which was considered an adjunct 
to a park, has not only served to enlarge the 
views of the Baltimoreans on that subject, but 
has furnished the means for its purchase and 
adornment, without resorting to direct taxation. 
For the purpose of carrying this project into 
effect, a commission, composed of five gentlemen, 
who were selected for their integrity and taste in 
rural affairs, was created, and clothed with power 
by the city authorities, to select and purchase’a 





suitable site, or sites, and lay ont the same as a 
public park. 

The result was the selection of Druid Hill, the 
property of Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers, embracin 
about 517 acres, at a cost of 497,300 dollars, “a 
located within five minutes’ walk of two of the 
city railway lines. The site is diversified by 
gente hills of varied forms, connected by flattened 
ridgés into groups, or irregular ranges, forming 
grand foregrounds, and broken and intricate 
middle-grounds and distances ; one large eminence 
near the centre of the park, and at the rear of 
the mansion, being 366 feet above tide. 

The valleys being broad and gentle in their 
undulations, furnish admirable sites for parade- 
grounds, play-grounds, &c., producing great 
breadth of effect in the landscape. As a whole, 
the grounds are characterized by greatness, dis- 
tinctness, and strongly-marked divisions, con- 
spiring to give grandeur, rather than easy tran- 
sitions and delicate flowing lines. 

To the arboriculturist, these grounds are par- 
ticularly interesting for the great number and 
variety of large, healthy, and park-like trees, 
among which are to be found scores of magnificent 
old oaks from 12 to 15 feet in circumference, that 
would do credit to Windsor Great Park or Fon- 
tainebleau ; sometimes standing singly, at others 
having marshalled around them generations of 
descendants, forming groves of families ; numbers 
of hickories from 8 to 11 feet in circumference, 
and from 60 to 90 feet in height; also gigantic 
tulip trees, of which no European park can boast, 
that loom up here and there 20 to 30 feet above 
their neighbours, giving variety to the sky-lines 
and spirit to the groups. These giants of the 
forest, when allowed room to spread and develope 
themselves, make admirable park trees, having a 
robust, masculine character peculiar to them- 
selves. 

There is reason to believe that if this project, 
so well commenced, is completed with improve- 
ments adapted to the wants and enjoyments of 
the public, conceived and executed in the spirit 
and genius of the place, the result will be a grand 
park, worthy of the Monumental City. 





THE LATE MR. JESSE HARTLEY, 
ENGINEER, OF LIVERPOOL. 


Reapers have doubtless learnt the death of 
Mr. Jessie Hartley, the engineer of the Liverpool 
Docks, which took place on the 24th of August, at 
his residence, Bootle Marsh. Mr. Hartley, who 
was upwards of eighty years of age, was a native 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, in which dis- 
trict of that county his father held the position of 
bridge-master, and his son, the subject of the 
present remarks, after receiving an ordinary educa- 
tion, served his apprenticeship as a stonemason, 
and worked at the building of Borough-bridge. 
Subsequently, he succeeded his father as bridge- 
master in the district named, until his removal to 
Liverpool, on receiving the appointment of engi- 
neer to the Dock Committee. Asa dock engineer, 
Mr. Jesse Hartley is admitted to have occupied a 
very high position: we have had occasion at 
different times to refer to his works. Possessing 
great natural sagacity and imbued with an innate 
perception of the leading features of constructive 
design, he speedily acquired a profound knowledge 
of the requirements of that branch of science to 
which he devoted himself, and in the design and 
construction of the numerous docks of Liverpool 
he has left monuments of his skill as an engineer. 
During ‘the long period in which he held the 
responsible office of dock engineer in Liverpool, 
Mr. Hartley altered, or entirely constructed every 
dock belonging to the town. Besides this, he was 
employed as engineer for the Bolton and Man- 
chester Railway and Canal, and he was also con- 
sulting engineer for the Dee Bridge at Chester, 
the centering for which was considered a triumph. 

He was buried at Bootle Church. From the 
general esteem in which he was held, the funeral 
was attended by a large number of gentlemen, 
including inhabitants of the locality, many persons 
from Liverpool, a considerable number of the 
employés of the Dock Board and the Corporation, 
as well as many of the contractors who had 
executed work under Mr. Hartley. The following 
officiated as pall-bearers:—Mr. Wm. Brown, 
Mr. Thomas Cook, Mr. Charles Turner (chairman 
of the Dock Board), Mr. J. Bramley-Moore, Mr. 
James Bibby, and Mr. James Walker. There were 
also present Mr. Wm. Rathbone, Mr. Alderman 
Robinson, Mr. North (solicitor to the Dock Board), 
Mr. Weightman (corporation surveyor), Mr. 
Millar (surveyor of the docks), Mr. Newlands 
(borough engineer), Mr. John Bibby, Mr. Henry 
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Forshaw, Mr. R. Newby, Mr. T. Hackett, Mr. PD. 
Mason, Mr. Smith, and others. 





THE OLD TOWN-HALL, HEREFORD. 

To enable our readers to form a judgment on 
the statements which have been made in our 
pages as to the town-hall of Hereford, now 
threatened with destruction, we give a view of the 
end of it restored to its original condition.* It 
stands in High Town or High Square, which is 
the centre and principal business part of the city. 
It is 84 feet long, and 34 broad, and consists of 
one large room supported upon three rows of 
oak pillars. The upper floor contained many 
rooms used by the different city companies. This 
has been removed, and the present aspect of all 


that remains above the bottom story is very 
miserable. 





* Itis an old block and somewhat damaged, but it will 
serve the purpose, 








HEREFORD TOWN-HALL, RESTORED. 









FALL OF A HOUSE IN CLERKENWELL. 


A Few nights ago, considerable alarm was 
created in Clerkenwell by the falling in of a house, 
the Hat and Feathers Tavern, at the corner of 
Wilderness-row and Goswell-street. The house 
was in process of being rebuilt, and fortunately 
there was no one residing on the premises. The 
inhabitants of the house next door, eight in num- 
ber, were, however, placed in some danger, owing 
to the falling of part of their party wall. 

The work was under the direction of an archi- 
tect, and the cause of the disaster is unknown. 
The walls are said to have been of ample thickness, 
the timbering good. The whole collapsed and 
fell internally, carrying with it the upper part of 
the party-wall, in which there was a corbelled 
chimney on the third story. 

It has been suggested that the continued wet 
of the last two months had flooded the basement 
story, injured and weakened the foundations, and 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE EARL OF 
ELLESMERE. 

Tis elaborate and costly monument has been 
recently placed in Worsley Church, near Man- 
chester, by direction of the present Earl of Elles- 
mere. The body of the tomb is of Caen stone, 
enriched with panels, foliated, and bordered and 
filled in with foliage, exceedingly well executed. 
Columns divide each side into three : these columns 
are of Devonshire marble, the capitals being of Caen 
stone. The plinth of the tomb is also of Devon- 
shire marble. The slab upon the top is of the 
same material. An effigy of the deceased noble- 
man reposes on this, It is of statuary marble, 
and is a dignified personation of the late earl, in 
the robes of the order of the Garter. It is from 
the studio of Mr. Noble. The design of the 


monument is by Mr. G. G. Scott, and the carving 
on it was executed by Mr. Philip, of Vauxhall- 





caused the walls to settle ;—whence the failure. 


bridge-road. 
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RAMBLING: BOLEBROOK, SUSSEX. 


AxovT a mile and a half from the picturesque 
village of Hartfield, in Sussex, stands Bolebrook, an 
old brick;mansion, said by Horsfield, in his “ History 
of Sussex,” to have been built about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. It is very striking in ap- 
pearance, being of grand and lofty dimensions ; and 
having a very interesting gateway still exist- 
ing, besides great portion of the old manor-house. 
The gateway is formed by two large towers, with 
a counecting building between them, and con- 
tains three tiers of apartments. The towers are 
from 40 feet to 50 feet high, including the pecu- 
liar ogee-shaped cupola roofs (similar to one 
still remaining on Brambletye ruins), with which 
they are surmounted, and have been pierced all 
round in numerous places with narrow apertures 
for defence. 

The entrance, which does not appear to have | 
been at any time a gateway, but merely a doorway, | 
has still the large hole in the wall, into which the 
huge oaken beam that barred the door used to 
slide. The ground-floor apartment of the centre 
building was evidently the porter’s room: it has | 
in each side-wall two large recesses for seats, with 
smaller niches to the left at a convenient height | 
to hold the drinking-horns which contained the 
Medieval substitute for porter, with which the 
gossipers of those days refreshed themselves while | 
waiting their masters’ pleasure, or theirown. To | 
the left on entering, is the seat of honour—the | 
** hall chair,”—furnished with elbows formed in | 
the wall; and in one of the opposite recesses, an | 
oaken seat is still firmly fixed in its place. All 
the apartments are provided with open fireplaces | 
and chimneys. 

A decaying winding-stair round a stout oak 
newel, in the left-hand tower, gives access to the 
upper rooms, the door-cases of which are black- 
ened as with fire, and the original doors are) 
missing. This tower is seen from the outside to | 
be slightly out of the upright, and a number of | 
the bricks are loosened in their beds of mortar : a | 
large crack, too, runs down the brickwork of the | 
connecting building close to it ; which, added to) 
the fact, that the stairs are formed of two boards, 
—one for the footway, and one for the riser,— | 
and are not cut out of a solid cube of wood as are | 
those of the manor-house, strengthens the suppo- | 
sition that the tower has been subjected to a) 
conflagration in which the original stairs perished. 

The farther entrance to the porter’s room, as 
seen from what is called the court-yard, is a| 
spacious opening formed by a large Tudor arch; 
and at each angle of the outer wall, running up 
the entire height of the building, is a small 
turret, apparently only for ornament, or perhaps 
strength. 





Back and front, the coping is built up in | “was the property of the family of Lynde, and 


vividly to mind the stately library in which ‘so continued until the year 1624,” mention is 
poor Lady Jane Grey is often represented sitting made of “ Bolebrook House, Sussex,” showing that 
at her studies, with her tutor, the good Roger | it was not then dismantled. 
Ascham; while through the open lattice gay; Mr. Mark Anthony Lower, in hig paper on 
ladies and cavaliers dre seen, with their hooded | “Bodiam and its Lords,” given in the ninth 
hawks on their wrists, cantering away to enjoy volume of the “ Sussex Archwxological Collections,” 
the pleasures of the chase. |says, speaking of the family of Dalyngruge, 
In a capitally-stocked, refreshingly cool dairy, | “their true origin is from the extinct manor of 
stands a curious old meat-safe, the panels of | Dallingridge, on the confines of the parishes of 
which are formed of large squares of tin, stamped | East Grinstead and West Hoathly, where they 
into open-cut patterns with some sharp die;| appear to have been located as early as temp. 
an ingenious and ornamental precursor of our| Edward II. John Dalyngruge, the first recorded 
modern perforated zinc. | progenitor of the family, was married in that 
The broad stairway—whose steps are made, as reign to Joane, a daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
we have said, of solid cubes of oak,—protected | Walter de la Lynde, lord of Bolebrook, in the 





| principal scribe. With more reason than rhyme, 
| he has misquoted a well-known °epitaph, and it 
, stands thus :— 


| round, for preparations for the dinner of the kind 


5 feet higher up the trunk. 


by its strong heavy hand-rail and enormous | 
newels, leads to the uppermost rooms or garrets. 
In one of them stands a lumbering old cheese- 
press, fast hastening to decay; and the white- 
washed lean-to ceilings of all are scrawled over 
by the blackened fingers of lazy serving-men or 
women, for whose “idle hands” Satan found some 
“ mischief” to do, which after the lapse of nearly 
a century is rather interesting to look upon. 
There is one date “1788,” but a certain “John 
Parris” in “1794,” seems to have been the 


** The world is vanity, 
All things show it; 
I thought so once, 
And now I know it.”’ 
One very spacious apartment, with magnificently 
lofty stone-mullioned windows in it, was shown, 
but there was barely time to more than glance 


cicerone were on the table, and his visitors were 
of course anxious to depart, notwithstanding his 
hearty assurance that they were not inconvenien- 
cing him in the least. A hasty examination was 
made of an old (no doubt Sussex) iron fire-back in 
the ample chimney-corner, very much defaced 
with time and use, but on which could just be 
distinguished the word “Honi” on the royal 
garter encircling the central arms, and the boar- 
headed “ supporter ” on one side. 

An ancient and picturesque oak, which must 
have braved the summer sun and winter snow 
ever since the day that William the Norman first 
set foot on English soil—and that soil Sussex soil, 
by the way—stands near to the bay-windowed 
end of the old house: oh! if it could but speak, 
like Tennyson’s “Talking Oak” of Sumner Chase ! 
Its pride of spreading branch has long since 
departed, but in girth it measures 32 feet 6 inches 
at 1 foot from the ground, and 16 feet 9 inches 


“The manor of Bolebrook,” says Horsfield, 


the centre into a sort of canopy, which overhangs | carried, on the marriage of Joane de la Lynde to 
a flat niche, in which is inserted a small stone | John Dalyngrudge, of Bodiam, to that family, 
tablet, but not even the assistance of a glass could | who continued owners till temp. Richard II., when 
detect any traces of an inscription; and Mr.} Margaret, the heiress of that family, carried it, on 
Whitehead, the present tenant, who most oblig-| her marriage to Sir Thomas Sackville, whose 
ingly left his own occupations to show the visitors | family has ever since held it.” And again,— 
over his house and grounds, said he had not disco- | “ Bolebrook was one of the earliest brick edifices 
vered a date in any part of the building. It is to be | in this country. At what time it was first 
hoped Mr. Whitehead will not deem this mention | suffered to go to decay we are not informed, but 
of his name too great a liberty, nor that an un-| it was probably on the transfer of the property to 
worthy return is thus made for his kindness and | the Tufton family in the reign of James I. A park 
urbanity. So good a specimen of a true English and demesne were formerly attached to the 
farmer it is seldom one’s ‘good fortune to meet:| venerable mansion. This was originally the pro- 
frank, open-spoken, intelligent, and kind in the perty of the Dalyngrudges of Bodiam, and passed 
extreme, it seems but just to name him when to the Sackvilles by marriage of Margaret, the 


speaking of Bolebrook. 

The house, even what remains of it, is exceed- 
ingly extensive ; and the old cooking departments 
must have been designed to supply an enormous 
number of retainers. The ovens, especially, are 
very large and numerous. Of one of these the 
story is told, that a farmer’s wife having heated 
it and raked out the ashes preparatory to putting 
in her batch of bread to bake, was amazed—as 
well she might be—to perceive within the entrance 
the figure of a woman. To whom the unhappy 
spirit once belonged that haunted this very warm 
abode, the legend does not say; nor whether the 
oven has since been heated, to try if the apparition 
would reappear. 

The apartment above this bakery is panelled 
with oak, still mostly very perfect and smooth, 
and capable of easy restoration, But over the 
fireplace the panelling has been stripped from the 
walls, it is supposed by Lord De la Warr, while 
building his new residence at Buckhurst. It pro- 
bably was handsomely carved up to the ceiling, 
as is seen in many old houses of the same date. 
This room and the bakery below have a large 
recess, which forms here a fine bay window; and 
the appearance altogether of the apartment recalls 





daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Dalyngrudge. 
By the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, who succeeded 
to the possession by marriage, the estate was 
bequeathed to charitable purposes. In 1770 it 
was sold under a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
and purchased by Lord George Germain, who, 
when afterwards created a peer, took from this 
place his second title of Baron Bolebrook. At 
length it was again united to the large possessions 
of the house of Dorset, in 1790, when it was 
bought by John Frederic, fourth Duke of Dorset, 
of Viscount Sackville.” 

In a “ Guide to Knole,” by Bridgman, published 
in 1827, we find that Richard Sackville, third 
Earl of Dorset, born March 28, 1589, married 
Anne Clifford, daughter and heir of the Earl of 
Cumberland, and died on Easter Sunday, March 28, 
1624, He had three sons, who died infants, and 
two daughters, one of whom, Margaret, born 
July 2, 1624, married ——- Tufton, ancestor to the 
present Lord Thanet.* Ina “Catalogue,” quoted 
by the above-mentioned “Guide,” of the “ house- 
hold and family of the Right Honourable Richard 
Earl of Dorset, in the year of our Lord 1613 ; and 








* The title is now extinct, 


parish of Hartfield, co. Sussex.” 

Returning to Hartfield, a beautiful view of the 
village, crowned by the church, is obtained, at a 
bend of the road about a mile from Bolebrook. 
On a nearer approach, the church is not so worthy 
of remark. The tower is thin and shapeless, and 
very tall in comparison with the crowning spire, 
and the larger portion of the church appears to 
have been rebuilt at some debased period of archi- 
tecture, for the south aisle is much more elegant 
than the nave. The chancel is very long, being 
quite half the entire length of the church. On 
the north wall there is the old opening—now 
closed up,—to the rood-loft, and the mark of the 
stairway leading to it. The frightful fashion of 
high pews instead of seats, still maintains in Hart- 
field Church, and on the doors of some two or 
three of these a small brass plate bears the name 
of Bolebrook. Horsfield tells us “the benefice is 
a rectory and vicarage united, in the archdeaconry 
of Lewes and deanery of Pevensey, and is valued 
in the king’s books conjointly at 17/7. ; and in Pope 
Nicholas’s taxation the church was rated at thirty- 
five marks, and the vicarage at twelve marks. The 
vicarage is in the patronage of the rector of Hart- 
field; the rectory is a sinecure, and the Earl de la 
Warr is patron.” 

Having several times mentioned the name of 
Dalyngruge, we may say that there is a very 
handsome—though shamefully damaged— brass in 
Fletching Church, in memory of a member of it, 
together with his wife; the date is about 1395, 
according to Mr. Boutell. Mr. Lower assigns “ this 
monument to Sir Roger Dalyngrugge, who had 
free warren in Sheffield (in the parish of Fletch- 
ing), 48 Edward III.,” which would be in 1375. 
It may be so, and yet Boutell be correct, for Sir 
Roger may have lived eighteen or twenty years 
after the date of the aforesaid grant. 

Fletching Church is also the last resting-place 
of Gibbon, the historian. He had returned to 
England from Lausanne, in June, 1793, on account 
of the Continental troubles, and had gone to visit 
his friend, Lord Sheffield, at Sheffield-place, 
Fletching. There he died on the 17th of February, 
1794, and he was interred in’ the Sheffield Mauso- 
leum in the north transept of Fletching Church. 

It was during a visit to Lord Sheffield, in 1788, 
that the concluding volumes of Gibbon’s great 
work, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” were presented to the public. Speaking 
of it himself, he says, “It was at Rome, on the 
15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were saying Vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of 
the city first started to my mind.” He com- 
menced his work in 1770, after the death of his 
father, from whom he inherited a large fortune, 
and completed it in 1787 at Lausanne. How little 
promise his boyhood and youth gave of his man- 
hood’s renown, may be gathered from his own 
words :—* To the University of Oxford I owe no 
obligation; and she will as cheerfully renounce 
me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her for a 
mother.” How far was his prophecy from ful- 
filment! And how bright a fact is it in the 
annals of John Lord Sheffield, that he could call 
the great historian, “friend!” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Grantham.—A steeple climber has been en- 
gaged in putting a new copper lightning conduc- 
tor on the spire of Grantham church, in room of 
the old one of iron. He found the upper part of 
the spire out of repair, and sadly in want of point- 
ing. The spire, according to the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, literally shook. The subject has been 
considered whether it should be repaired. But to 
do the repairs a scaffolding would be required 
both inside and out ; and the persons putting up 
the conductor suggested a scaffolding from the 
highest openings or windows in the spire to be 
erected by the climber with poles drawn up for 
the purpose, and passed through the windows, 
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Great Warley.—The new cemetery in this 
recently-formed ecclesiastical parish has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Rochester. Mr. T. E. 
Knightly, of Cannon-street, was the architect ; 
and Mr. J. Hammond, of Warley, the contractor. 
The cemetery is situate on the western side of the 
road leading from the Brentwood station, and ad- 
joins the grounds of the County Lunatic Asylum. 
There are but few dissenters in the parish, so that 
but one chapel has been built, the plan of which 
comprises nave, chancel, and vestry, the style 
being the Early Decorated. The chancel has a 
three-light window, with a trefoiled circle in the 
head: over the entrance is a low-pointed arch, 
surrounding a circle filled with trefoils and quatre- 
foils. The roofs are open, the floors paved with 
black and red tiles, and the benches are placed 
stall-wise. A bell gable surmounts the chancel 
arch. The entrance to the ground, which is 
fianked by a lodge for the cemetery-keeper, con- 
sists of a low screen, surmounted by ornamental 
iron-work, and has gate-piers, with tall pyramidal 
terminations: the gates are of oak, the upper 
panels being filled in with ornamental iron-work. 
The buildings and walls at the entrance are con- 

structed of Kentish rag stone, with dressings of 
Ancaster stone. 

Bicknor.—The very old church of this parish is 
now under restoration. The funds have been 
raised by subscription, but are still far from sufli- 
cient. The edifice was found to be in a much 
worse condition than was expected, and the long 
continuance of bad weather, and the unusual cost 
of all labour and materials, have largely increased 
the expense. The work is being carried out with 
preservation of the ancient features of the build- 
ing. 

Bodeliwyddan.—‘ti:e_ church recently erected 
here has been consecrated by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. The foundation-stone was laid on the 24th 
July, 1856, and the church has been erected at the 
exclasive cost of the Dowager Lady Willoughby 
de Broke. The site selected is an eminence by 
the north gate of the avenue leading to the man- 
sion of Bodelwyddan, the seat of Sir Hugh Wil- 
liams, Bart., and commands a view of the pic- 
turesque vale of Clwyd. The whole cost of the 
erection is 22,000/. 

St, Fagans (near Cardiff’).—The parish church 
of St. Fagans has been reopened by the Bishop of 
Liandaff. The church which has now been re- 
stored is dedicated to St. Mary. The work of 
renovation commenced in 1859. The architect 
employed was Mr. G. E. Street, and the works 
were contracted for by Mr. Thomas Williams, of 
Canton, builder. So far had decay advanced, that 
little short of 2,000/7. and a period of twelve 
months have been required to repair the damage 
which time had wrought on the fabric. The 
principal works have been an entire new roof, the 
picking off the plaster from the interior of the 
walls, and the repointing them both within and 
without, repewing the whole, and flooring the 
chancel and all the aisles with encaustic tiles, and 
restoring the ancient Decorated windows in the 
chancel and other parts. An entire new north 
aisle, the full length of the nave, and a vestry on 

the north side of the chancel, have been added ; 
the former containing five windows in the Deco- 
rated style, and the latter, above the entrance 
from the churchyard, an ornamental trefoil win- 
dow. A heating apparatus, by Rimington & Son, 
of Halifax, has been supplied. The bells have 
also been restored to the tower; the four old ones 
which had been broken baving been recast at the 
expense of the Baroness Windsor. New gates 
have been placed in the porch, and a new screen 
at the base of the tower to divide it from the 
nave. The churchyard walls have been repaired, 


STAINED GLASS. 

West Wickham.—The parish church here has 
been recently embellished by the addition of two 
stained windows. The principal one, at the east 
end, represents in its thrée compartments the 
Transfiguration of our Lord between Moses and 
Elias: beneath are the sleeping Apostles, Peter, 
James, and John. The second window is on the 
south side of the chancel. This window is of two 
compartments: in the first is the figure of our 
Lord, and in the second the kneeling figure of St. 
Peter. 

Sidmouth.—It is the intention of the Queen, it 
is said, to give a new west window to the church 
of Sidmouth, in memory of her Majesty’s father, 
who died there. 

Liverpool.—St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Toxteth-park, which has but little decoration in 
its interior, has recently been improved by the 
introduction of two stained-glass windows. One 
isa memorial to the late Andrew Browne, Esq., 
and is the gift of his grandson, the Rev. J. W. 
Hardman. It is in Early English work of a Geo- 
metric character, enclosing three groups, the 
subjects severally being,— “Hannah bringing 
Samuel to the Temple,” “ Jacob blessing Ephraim 
and Manasseb,” and “ St. John the Baptist Preach- 
ing in the Wilderness.” In the east window the 
groups occupy the entire breadth of the window, 
and the figures are life size. The first is filled 
with “St. John the Baptist Preaching in the 
Wilderness.” The centre compartment is filled 
with the “ Baptism of our Lord in the River Jor- 
dan.” The third is occupied with “St. John 
pointing out to the Two Disciples Jesus as the 
Lamb of God.” The donor was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler. The whole has been executed by J. A. 
Forrest & Co., of Liverpool. 

Hulme—aA fifth stained-glass window for St. 
Philip’s Church, Hulme, has been completed by 
Messrs, Edmundson & Sons, of Manchester. The 
window is for the west end of the church: the 
four sections of which it is composed cover an area 
of 18 feet high by 10 feet wide. The subject is, 
“Christ Blessing little Children.” The picture 
contains 17 life-sized figures. The subject is sur- 
mounted by a canopy of foliated ornaments. More 
than a thousand pieces of glass have been combined 
to produce the window. Above the canopy the 
tracery completes the picture. The descending 
dove forms the central object, and on each side 
angels are introduced holding scrolls bearing in- 
scriptions, St. Philip’s Church will shortly be 
opened for public worship. 





SPONTANEOUS FIRES. 

NvMEROtS and extensive fires continue to rage 
in the metropolis. Night after night the dome 
of St. Paul’s and other important buildings have 
been lighted up by conflagrations which have 
caused loss to the extent of many thousands of 
pounds, Few persons remember such a continued 
succession of large fires which seem to have hap- 
pened without the cause being clear. It has 
been said that certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, even when the heat is not great, con- 
tribute to spontaneous combustion. If this be 
80, great care should be taken of lucifer matches, 
which are liable to cause much mischief. We 
have heard persons remark lately that they have 
seen these matches explode without friction or 
other obvious cause. Many of the fires in dwell- 
ings and manufactories are caused by lucifer 
matches. They ouglit to be kept in close tin or 
iron boxes. 





TASTE AND DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 





and in many parts rebuilt. The stained-glass 


Goop taste is rare. Look where you may, 


window above the altar is a memorial one, erected | unmistakeable proofs are found that while money 


at a cost of 150/. The window is emblematical of 
the atonement and the two sacraments, and illus- 
trates the Crucifixion, Christ blessing little Chil- 
dren, and the Last Supper. At the bottom of the 
window is the inscription, in memory of the 
Honourable Robert Windsor Clive, M.P. The 
window in the south side of the nave is also a 
memorial. It is placed immediately above the 
seats set apart for the Castle family, and is to the 
memory of the Hon, Wm. Windsor Clive. This 
window is in the Perpendicular style, and is 
divided into three lights, each of which illus- 
tratcs the tubject of Christ’s raising the widow’s 
son. 

Shirley.—The foundation-stone of a new tower 
to the parish church has been laid. The new 
tower is intended to replace the old one, which 
had fallen into an unsafe condition. The archi- 


,is lavished on works both public and private, in 
some points of view there is still great need of the 
j artistic schoolmaster. This is remarkable in the 
street fountain movement : many of the designs, as 
we have already said, will be looked at with wonder 
by generations yet to come. 

Without now again remarking on the design of 
these works, which should have afforded such a 
good opportunity for displaying art, we would 
observe that in nearly every instance, even where 
the general form of the fountains is not objection- 
able, the shape of the drinking-cups is unpleasant. 

Attached to the fountains at the chief entrance 
to the British Museum there are cups of plated 
silver, of an elegant form which corresponds 
well with the architecture of the fountains. In 
most other instances no care has been taken in 
this respect. It is said to be necessary to use the 


tect is Mr. H. I. Stevens, of Derby; and the | commonest articles in order to prevent mischievous 


builder, Mr. J. W. Thompson, also of Derby. 





persons carrying away the cups; but it does not 
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follow that because an inexpensive material be 
used for this purpose the form must be ugly, 
Without being costly, these vessels might be made 
agreeable to the sight, and in correspondence with 
the general design. 





Str :—Should a design be required for a 
drinking-fountain, permit me to draw your 
attention to one of Stothard’s chaste conceptions 
which you will find as a vignette in Rogers’s 
“ Poems” (London : T. Cadell, 1834), p. 128, 

Nearly all the designs which I have hitherto 
seen seem to me so unnatural and often 80 disgust. 
ing that I am at a loss to conceive how easily 
they are accepted by the public. What, for 
instance, can be fouler or more filthy than to 
drink the vomit whether of a monster or a man ? 
And yet this is the common design of our modern 
drinking-fountains ! As well, nay, more naturally, 
might one adopt as a model the well-known 
mannikin of Brussels. 

I know of no place where a fountain is more 
needed than Primrose-hill ; yet, in that portion of 
the park, which is so much frequented, especially 
by children, there is an utter absence not only 
of this, but also of every other convenience. 

M. A. 





THE PROFESSION OF CIVIL ENGINEER, 


Or all the trades, callings, or professions by 
which men of the present day earn wealth and 
fame, there is not one requiring more education, 
experience, and natural talent than that of the 
civil engineer. To be properly fitted for dis. 
charging his various duties creditably he must 
understand the theory and practice of land-sur- 
veying, levelling, mapping, architecture, bridge- 
building, road-making, railway engineering, con- 
struction of harbours, canals, Xc., &c., in addition 
to the mathematical and mechanical training 
required for the foundation of this superstructure 
of knowledge, to all which is to be superadded 
hydraulics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, geology, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and other sciences. 

Stimulated by the success of Telford, Stephen- 
son, Brunel, and a host of others whom we could 
name, who have acquired wealth and fame for 
themselves, and have conferred honour and dig- 
nity on their country as well as upon the profes- 
sion of a civil engineer, pater-familiases are induced 
to place their sons in the offices of civil engineers, 
and pay with them premiums proportionate to the 
status of the recipient, varying from one to five 
hundred pounds, or even more. By this means a 
considerable addition is made to income, as two 
or three pupils may be taken every year where 
the operations of the principal are extensive, as 
well as cheap labour obtained, out of which a con- 
siderable profit is also derived. 

The usual course adopted with these aspirants 
is to place them under an assistant, who gives 
them drawings to copy and other work suited to 
their capacity as they advance in the knowledge 
of their profession. Ifthe apprentice be an idle 
fellow, fonder of billiards and theatres than study 
and hard work, he may frequent his master’s 
office, coming late, yawning, and listless, and idle 
whilst there, leaving at the earliest moment, 
during the three years of his apprenticeship, with- 
out making any great advance in the knowledge 
and practice of what he intends to be his future 
profession. One object of great importance he 
gencrally secures, however, by the payment of his 
fee, viz., the patronage of his master, who gene- 
rally feels bound in honour to retain his appren- 
tices for some years after their time is expired, if 
not otherwise provided for. If you apply to an 
eminent civil engineer for employment, he will in 
all probability tell you that several young men 
who served their time to him are down on his list 
for employment so soon as a vacancy occurs in his 
staff; and men well qualified, but who have not yet 
attained eminence, are obliged to walk about idle 
because they never had a patron or he no longer 
patronizes. Of course clever men cut out work 
for themselves : that is to say, men who are clever 
in the ways of the world, or more probably 
their friends, originate railways and other eng! 
neering works, on which they obtain employment. 
It is not talent alone, in a professional point of 
view, which insures success: a combination of cir- 
cumstances is needed to that end in all professions, 
but more so in that of the civil engineer than 11 
any other. Doubtless, opportunity must be given, 
and previous training endured, to enable its 1m- 
provement to be turned to account. But for the 
ambition of Buonaparte the military talent of 
Wellington might never have been fully known 
and appreciated. 

Numbers who have been brought up to the 
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profession of a civil engineer find it often ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain employment. In 
all probability they have passed the age in which 
they might have competed for an Indian appoint- 
ment: and if they offer for a local surveyorship to 
some borough town, they will find the salary 
small, and local influence too great for them, and 
they may either remain idle, or accept some of 
the munificent offers which now and then appear 
in the public prints, such as the following :—“ To 
Draughtsmen.— Wanted, a good draughtsman and 
colourist, for an engineer and architect’s office, to 
reside in the country. Office hours, from ten till 
five o’clock. Salary, 1/. per week.” In the same 


paper in which this appears (the Dublin Adver- | 


tiser) we are informed that a journeyman tailor’s 
wages have been settled at 27s. per week ; and we 
know masons, bricklayers, and carpenters are get- 
ting 33s. a-week in London. Surely this is a poor 


prospect for a young man to look forward to, | 
after serving a time, for we conclude nothing | 
short of that would qualify him to take the| 
situation of a draughtsman and colourist in an | 


engineer and architect’s office. The profession of 
a civil engineer should never be entered on by 
any one unless he be in a pecuniary condition to 
bide his time, and labour for practice, and the 


information acquired thereby, without being | 


obliged to think much about the remuneration, 


in the planning of the houses. In other words, 
an octagon, or other polygonal figure, would be 
formed with streets drawn from each corner to 
the centre, and with other polygonal streets in- 
scribed within the outer, and parallel to it: of 
course, in practice, the centre must be an open 
square, market-place, or cathedral yard. 

Some time after striking out this plan, we hap- 
pened to observe a spider’s web, and it proved in 
a moment that the identical plan we advocate 
has existed on a small scale in nature for ages. 
Any one who can find a distinct and complete web 
unbroken will see how beautifully regular it is, 
and how perfectly adapted for the quickest passage 
from any one point to another. The concentric 
| rings are not circles, but polygons, the radiating 
| lines exquisitely regular and straight. 

Of course it may be objected that in an old 
country like this it is impracticable to alter our 
towns to such a form; but even here new towns 
occasionally spring up, and large additions are 
made to ancient ones ; so that an approved plan, 
whether of this or of any other form, may yet 
prove of important use. H. & R. P. 





. 
| CONDENSATION OF MOISTURE ON 
GLASS. 


| Srr,—Could yoy allow me, through the medium 





and, in my opinion, they have been guilty of a 
oss breach of trust. 

The letter written by Mr. Guinness containing 
the terms of his agreement, to restore the nave at 
his own expense, is a curiosity in its way, and will 
afford to future ages a remarkable instance of the 
neglect of all that is ancient and beautiful at this 
side of the chancel, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. I am informed on good 
authority that Mr. Guinness merely says that he 
will restore the south wall of the nave, and give 
it up complete as it originally existed, but stipu- 
lates that his promise to do so shall become null 
and void, should the Dean and Chapter in the 
slightest degree interfere with him. 

How has Mr. Guinness responded to this act of 
overweening confidence on the part of the Dean 
jand Chapter? First he refuses to have anything 
| to say to those who have been engaged for many 
| years in the restoration of the cathedral. Next 

he shuts up the place, and will allow no one 
ito enter to see the works. He even makes a 
boast that he can and will shut out the Dean and 
| Chapter themselves from inspecting them. He 
}entrusts them to a builder, very respectable in- 
| deed, but wholly inexperienced in such works, 
| He may know something about Gothic architec- 
| ture, but how much we may guess from his pro- 
posing to erect flying buttresses to an Early 





which we know to be frequently but of trifling | of your widely-circulated journal, to inquire if any English wall, after the pattern of some debased 
amount to junior assistants, when employment | of your readers can suggest a good method, ap- | works at the east end of the choir. 


can be obtained, which often happens not to be 
possible, showing that the supply exceeds the 
demand. Trades’ societies have endeavoured to 
regulate such matters by trying to impose laws on 
masters as to the number of apprentices they 
should employ; but it is better in all such cases 
to leave individuals unfettered in action, although 
some evils may thereby result, but they will be 
found of less magnitude, than would be created 


by a different mode of procedure. Fathers will | 


not be desirous of apprenticing their sons to a 
profession in which numbers are already unable 
to find employment, and time will remedy the 
evil of which we now complain. 

An ENGINEER. 





THE PLANNING OF CITIES. 

A LEADING article in a recent number of your 
periodical induces us to trouble you with a few 
remarks. It is very rarely indeed, in this country, 
that we have to lay out an entire town de novo, 


although in the United States and other new | 


lands, it is done almost every day. The subject, 
however, is of very great importance, involving 
the convenience, economy, and beauty of build- 
ings, and sanitary considerations of the thousands 
living in the town. As far as we know, there are 
but three systems at present in use. First, the 
rectangular or gridiron system, where every 
street is in a straight line, and crossed at right 
angles by others; second, where there is no regu- 
lar plan at all observed, but the streets run about 


in glorious uncertainty as chance may have led | 


them ; and, third, a mixture of the two previous 
systems, a part being laid out with regularity, 
and part confused ;—this being the case with old 
towns that have been extended by new buildings. 

Much has been said in recommendation of the 
rectangular plan, and it has no doubt many 
advantages ; but, as respects convenience of traffic, 
we doubt if it is a great improvement on the pell- 
mell system. A passenger wishing to go from 
one part of a rectangular city diagonally to 
another part, must perforce pass along two sides 
of the square, or by the base and perpendicular, 


as there is no hypothenuse ; or, which is equally | 
prolonged, he must work a zigzag alternately to 


the right and left. Thus a man at Chelsea would 
have to go to Walworth, or tantamount thereto, 
in order to reach Hackney. Now, in the mighty 
maze of London, which we are so apt to censure, 
we can generally find a street which will lead 
tolerably direct from any one spot to another. 
Thus at Piccadilly we can travel with reasonable 
rectitude either to Kilburn, Islington, or White- 
chapel. What we may fairly complain of is the 
want of regularity of system, and of continuity in 
the thoroughfares, with their occasional contrac- 
tion into painful defiles. 

A mixture of the rectangular with the diagonal 
system appears to us to combine the advantages of 
both plans, without any serious drawbacks. We 
suggest that straight streets should be laid out, 
radiating on all sides from the centre of the town, 
and crossed by other straight streets, inscribed 
polygonally within circles struck from the same 
centre. The streets crossing the radiating streets 
might indeed be perfect circles; but that, as in 
the case of crescents, &c., would be inconvenient 


| plicable to dining or drawing-room windows, of | 
| preventing the condensation of moisture from 
| frost on the inside, which in many instances | 
| accumulates to such a degree as to be a source of 
| great perplexity to domestics, as well as serious 
| mischief to the painting and furniture ? In best 
| rooms it would be very desirable to avoid this, and 
|if the matter has come under the notice of any 
|of your numerous readers, I should feel obliged 
for any suggestions. Gg. We 

*,.* Good ventilation would seem to be the best 
preventive. 





THE SMOKE NUISANCE, | 
Go where I will, I see houses being built in all 
directions in the neighbourhood of London ; but I 
do not see any provision being made to abate or 
extinguish the smoke nuisance. Can nothing be 
done? Are Dr. Arnott’s smoke-consuming stoves 
introduced? Might not a batch of houses be so 
built that the smoke should be conducted into a 
| smoke chamber, and there precipitated by water ? 
Landlords should consider that the easier they ' 
make living for their tenants, the more likely they | 
are to obtain their rents. The consumption of 
smoke would save coal, diminish the expense of 
washing, and help to keep the doctor from the! 
door. If something be not soon attempted, I fear 
the central part of London will be perpetually | 
smoky. I wish you would be kind enough to call | 
attention to this subject in the Builder, as it | 
might lead some ingenious constructor to provide a | 
remedy which would be applicable to both old and | 
| new houses. A Lover OF FrEsH AIR. | 
*,* All sorts of plans have been proposed in 
our pages. The opinion strongly expressed by us 
| as to the advantage of a certain amount of carbon 
| in the atmosphere has, perhaps, aided by the diffi- 
| culty of the subject, tended to prevent changes 
| in other respects most desirable. 








PROFESSED RESTORATION OF 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHDERAL, DUBLIN. 


I snovxp feel much obliged by your calling 
public attention to the present doings in St. 
Patrick’s. Public opinion on a subject of this 
kind is, I am afraid, at a very low ebb. Indeed, 
the worthy inhabitants of Dublin appear more 
concerned about such little matters as replacing 
the ball on the spire, than about the careful resto- 
ration of the cathedral to its pristine beauty; so 
that unless some pressure be brought to bear on 
those having the execution of the works, I fear we 
shall have to regret the loss of our noblest monu- 
ment of church architecture. 

The matter from beginning to end has been 
done in a corner. Mr. Guinness first privately 
announced his intention to restore the nave, no 
doubt a very laudable undertaking ; but, as a sine 
qud non, he required the greatest secrecy on the 
part of a few of those in office; so much so, that 
although, at the time, the work of restoration was 
actually in progress, those who had charge of the 
building, I believe, were not informed of it for a 
considerable time. I think we may well call in 
question the conduct of the Dean and Chapter in 
the matter. In fact they, and not Mr. Guinness, 
are the parties answerable for what has been done ; 








Drawings for the restoration of the church were 
made by the late Mr. Carpenter some years ago, 
which, on the whole, were excellent, although, in 
some points, especially the exterior, they were not 
in accordance with Irish traditions. Even these, 
he has informed certain parties, he does not intend 
to carry out, as they do not agree with his precon- 
ceived theories. The south wall of the nave has 
been already taken down in such haste that no 


| drawings whatever could have been prepared of it, 


or no measurements taken to guide its re-erection. 
This wall was peculiar in many respects, and of 
these peculiarities no proper notice could have been 
taken in time. Besides, it was in such a state 
that it would be only by the most carefnl exami- 
nation and collection of fragments that a satisfac- 
tory restoration could be made. This, I fear, is 
now out of the question. 

Mr. Guinness would be thought much more of 
in future ages if he left for a monument St. 
Patrick’s restored,—not a building erected in 
psuedo-Gothiec according to his own ideas, which, 
however talented he may be as an amateur, are 
not likely to produce an edifice to be proud of, 

I have drawn this letter out to some length, 
but the matter is of imperial, and not merely of 
local, interest, and should not be allowed to 
proceed further without some attention being 
directed to it. MEDIEVALIsT. 





THE STRIKE IN BRISTOL. 


Sm,—In the Builder of the 8th inst., under the 
head of “ Trades’ Movement” it is stated, “at Bristol 
the strike of the operative masons is virtually at 


,anend. The men have agreed to resume work at 


an advance of 6d. per day, with a promise that, on 
March 18, 1861, the two hours’ labour less per 
week will be conceded. Several of the masters 


, have agreed to this compromise, and it is expected 


the others will shortly follow their example.” 

As this paragraph might tend to mislead the 
operatives, and induce them to prolong the strike, 
you will oblige by allowing me to state that there 
is not the slightest prospect of the masters 
acceding to the present demands of the operatives, 
nor am I aware that more than three or four 
“master builders” have resumed work on the 
terms stated. Rosert ComMprTon, 

Secretary Master Builders’ Association. 

*,* The statement came to us from a master 

builder of Bristol. 





Bristot Master BvuiLpers’ AssocrATION. — THE 
StrikeE.—On Monday last, the annual general meeting of 
the members of the Bristol Master Builders’ Association 
was held at the offices of the Association, No. 50, Quay. 
A general invitation was held out to all master builders to 
attend, and there were about fifty present. Mr. Baker 
occupied the chair. The committee, in their report, 
pointed out the importance of the Association, stating 
that it had been forced upon the master builders in conse- 
quence of the operatives having combined, from time to 
time, to enforce demands that have been considered un- 
just and tyrannical, and to which the masters on many 
occasions, not being united, were obliged to submit. The 
association had been called into existence’ “‘ to resist any 
unjustifiable demand on the part of the operatives, and to 
promote the general interests of the building trade ;’’ and 
on this principle, the committee stated, they had acted. 
They had entered into correspondence with similar asso- 
ciations, and they had reason to believe that the present 
movement of the operative masons in Bristol, as well as 
in many towns in the north, would be the means of in- 
ducing the masters to see the absolute necessity of fol- 
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lowing the example of the builders of Bristcl, by imme- 
diately forming similar associations. The committee 
then detailed the circumstances connected with the 
strike in Bristol, and regretted that they could not 
conclude the report with the gratifying intelligence 
that perfect harmony ‘existed between the masters 
and the operatives. He thought that the demands 
of the operatives were such as the masters could not 
accede to, and expressed regret that the operatives 
had refused to leave the matters in dispute to the arbi- 
tration of an equal namber of masters and operatives, 
with a chairman independent of each. The chairman, in 
moving the adoptiom of the report, referred to the misre- 
presentations by which the operatives had, to some ex- 
tent, gained the sympathy of the public. But what, he 
asked, was to dictate the rate of wages? Surely they 
should not elevate the wages in one individual town 
into a prominence largely above the surrounding towns. 
Within a radius of fifty miles of Bristol there was not to 
be found a single instance in which wages were so 
high as they were in Bristol. The general average 
was a guinea a week; but if the demands of the 
Bristol men were acceded to they would receive 29s. per 
week. Having pointed out the evils that would result 
from this high rate of wages in overstocking the labour- 
market in Bristol, the chairman said the association was 
purely one for defence—its rules forbade any aggressive 
policy. They must combine for such purpose only until 
men obtained more experience and more education, and 
he was quite sure that it was only by the strong arm of 
defence of that kind they would be able at all to hold 
their relative positions. Mr. Baker then alluded to the 
tyrannical measures adopted by the operatives’ society to 
prevent men going to work, after which he continued by 
saying that the masters had considered the question 
relative toa re-arrangement of wages, or a re-adjustment 
of the system of paying men to set aside any question 
relative to lessening the hours of labour. It had been 
suggested that the men should be paid by the hour; that 
an increase of wages should be given under the new 
system, and half a day’s holiday on Saturdays. That 
suggestion, however, did not meet the approval of the 
men, though it was hoped that the masters would yet be 
able to carry out such an arrangement. The carpenters, 
he believed, would be ready to fall in with such a scheme, 
and the masters hoped next year to remodel the whole 
system of paying wages. 

Mr. Yalland seconded the motion, observing that the 
struggle which they had entered into was a painful one, 
but it was their duty to continue their resistance. He had 
experienced for the last year or two the inconvenience, 
trouble, and anxiety, caused by strikes; but he was now 
getting a little used tothem. He thought the demands 
of the men were unjust and tyrannical, and that the 
masters would do right to adhere to their first resolution. 

The report having been adopted, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to the committee for their services during the 
past year. 

Mr. Foster then proposed, ‘‘That this meeting highly 
approves the course adopted by the master masons 
im resisting the exorbitant demands put forward by 
the operative masons, and would urge them still to 
continue the same.’’ He said they did not wish to 
take any advantage of the men. If the state of things 
in the country and in the neighbourhood would 
justify any advance of wages to the men, the masters of 
Bristol, he thought, would be prepared to give it, and 
would have no disposition to resist it; but they had re- 
sisted the present demand because they did not think such 
an advance was called for. Ifthe present demands were 
conceded, the masters would be masters no longer, and 
they might almost as well give up business altogether, 
and leave the public without any one to manage the 
business for them, so that they must go to the workmen 
themselves. 

Mr. George seconded the motion, after which Mr. 
Bowden alluded to the report the men had published 
to the effect that thirty master masons had already 

given the advanced wages. He had looked in the 
** Bristol Directory,’’ and could only find ten out of the 
thirty names there, and of these ten, five had told him 
that it was not true that they had given the advanced 
wages, while of the other five some were speculative 
builders, and only one or two general masons. Mr. 
Bowden never said the master builders were unanimous, 
and he believed there was not the slightest desire on the 
part of any one master to give way to the men. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the chairman, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

We may add that owing to the strike, there is no public 
work in hand in Bristol at present. 





Miscellanea, 

EVIDENCE AS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
We have in type some part of the evidence given 
to the parliamentary committee on the South 
Kensiugton Museum bearing on the Architectural 
Museum, but we are compelled to postpone it. 

LAMP-BLACK AND O1L as A CAUSE OF FIRES.— 
Some correspondents of the Star testify to the 
liability of lamp-black to take fire under certain 
circumstances. One of them, Mr. W. Estwick, of 
Southgate-road, says,—“ A few years ago one of 
my workmen placed a ladle which had been re- 
cently used for the purpose of measuring linseed 
oil upon the top of a cask of lamp-black, and a 

few drops of the oil fell into the cask. One even- 
ing, just before closing the works, I discovered a 
very disagreeable smell ; I therefore searched the 


factory to ascertain the cause, and to my great 


surprise found the whole of the black in the cask 


resemble a large ball of fire, and I have no doubt 
that before morning it would have burst into a 
flame, and caused not only the destruction of the 
stock, but the entire premises. My plan since the 
occurrence has been not to keep more black in 
stock than required for present use.” Wood or 
canvas, p-black and oil, ought to 
be looked to; at least till well seasoned, 


i with lam 
if entirely safe even then. 
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TREASURE TrovE.—The finding of gold, silver, 
and copper coins, ornaments, and other relics, 
having led to considerable confusion and dissatis- 
faction among the persons finding and those claim- 
ing a right to them, the Government has issued, 
through the Home Secretary, instructions autho- 
rizing the payment to finders of relics of antiquity 
in England and Wales, of the actual value of the 
articles, on the same being delivered up for behoof 
of the Crown. Where persons refuse or neglect 
to deliver them up, measures may be taken for 
their recovery, and information forwarded to him. 
HieH-noap Rar~ways.—The subject of a line 
of rails to be laid down on the present high road 
between Paisley and Glasgow, so as to admit of 
omnibuses, drawn by horses, for the cheap, safe, 
and speedy conveyance of passengers, has been 
mooted. It was on this line of road, we recol- 
lect, that Mr. Scott Russell started steam car- 
riages many years ago; and they ran well till the 
road trustees, as stupidly as maliciously, laid on a 
very thick stratum of loose “ metal,” which com- 
pelled such high pressare on the engine that an 
explosion ensued, which “blew up” the whole 
scheme. Now, it is to be hoped, road trustees 
have more sense; for the broad wheels of such 
carriages would benefit a road rather than injure 
it; but a line of rail or tramway would obviate, 
of course, even this supposed difficulty. 

Tue First Raitway in Sovrn Arrica.—The 
great event of the past month, says a June number | 
of a Natal paper, has been the official opening of 
our little railway, which has now become a matter 
of history. True, it is only a single line, and no 
more than two miles in length, namely from the 
“ Point ” landing jetty, near the custom-house, on 
the margin of the bay, to the centre of the town 
of Durban, near St. Paul’s Church. That event 
took place on Tuesday, the 26th of June, exactly 
eighteen years to-day after the relief of Captain 
Smith and his brave little band of Britons by the 
arriva] of the Southampton, when Port Natal was 
wrested from the Dutch Boers and declared a 
British colony. 

DRINKING-FOUNTAIN Movement.—The Bath 
City Act Committee, at the suggestion of their 
engineer, propose to erect drinking-fountains near 
urinals, so that the surplus water from the former 
may run in and purify the latter. The associa- 
tion of ideas is by no means a pleasant one, and 
the practice appears to be objectionable, and likely 
to bring the Bath drinking-fountains into bad 
odour. A design for one of the proposed foun- 
tains, to be erected inside the railings near the 
urinal at the Old Bridge, has been submitted to 
the Board and generally approved. It is of simple 
character, consisting of an iron pillar surmounted 
by a vase, from which the water will flow intoa 
reservoir at the top of the pillar. 

THE LaTE “ Raryy Srason.”—Sir John Her- 
schell, while repudiating certain rnmours that he 
had “ predicted the weather,” or become “a wea- 
ther prophet,”—a reputation which he does not 
seem to covet,—nevertheless says,—‘ I do plead 
guilty to baving formed an opinion, from some 
remarkable phenomena exhibited by the sun last 
year, and others which it has since continued, and 
still continues in a somewhat diminished degree, 
to exhibit, that this summer would prove, as it has 
done, a rainy one. .... Scientifically speaking, 
and connecting these phenomena (which are 
publici juris) with the laws of solar periodicity, 
established by Schwabe and Wolfe, I am dis 
to regard the meteorology of the last twelve 
months as more pregnant with instruction than 
that of any equal lapse of time on record; and I 
may take sume opportunity to state my views on 
that matter in a more definite and public form.” 
An “eminent astronomer and meteorologist in 
Belgium” is said to have published a theory on 
the subject, according to which the continued 
monsoon winds from the south-west brought a 
settled continuance of rainclouds from the south 
polar regions, where “a volcanic eruption in the 
latitudes has occasioned the melting of immense 
quantities of ice, and produced an enormous 
amount of vapours and clouds,” deluging Aus- 
tralia, and resisting other causes tending to 
change, of course, till they had all passed over the 
north of Europe. With south-west winds such 
as we have had, however, passing north-east- 
wardly over the Pacific and Atlantic, there seems 
little occasion to look to “volcanic eruptions” as 
a continued source of moisture. And, after all, 
has not the singular diminution of the rainfall for 
a series of years (leading to fears of its permanent 
decrease, as we noted, it may be remembered, at 
a ares Ae do with the recent excess 
as a restoration to the average tity? As to 
whet part the sun may have played i in both cases, 














it is for Sir John Herschell to enlighten us. 


Look TO YOUR RaILway ARCHES.—A govern. 
ment inspector is sent to examine a new line of 
railway: he “goes over” it, dines with the direc. 
tors: the people flock up and down for a few 
years : a dreadful accident occurs, and an inspector 
is again sent down to find out how it happened, | 
think now it would be better for these gentlemen 
to inspect the lines every two or three years, so 
as to point out how accidents may be avoided ; and 
I beg to suggest that they commence with the 
North London Railway, looking first of all to the 
arches which cross the King’s-road and York. 
road (late Maiden-lane), for these two alone will 
show to what condition railway works can soon get 
if not attended to.—G. T. 

MONUMENTS AND MEMORIAIS.—The London 
correspondent of a Manchester contemporary says ; 
—* The sub-committee for the erection of a monn. 
ment to Mr. Hallam have induced three of our 
younger sculptors to enter into a competition for 
a full-length statue to be erected in St. Paul's, 
The authorities of Westminster Abbey would have 
given the space for a tablet or bust, but declined 
to entertain the project of a statue. The sculptors 
are Messrs. Theed, Noble, and Munro.”——A me. 
morial tablet has just been placed in the north 
aisle of Exeter Cathedral, by the officers and 
privates of the 9th Lancers, in remembrance of 
officers and privates killed during the late cam- 
paign in India. The tablet is of white marble, 
with the figure of a lancer, fully accoutred and 
mounted, on each side, and the medals, stars, and 
crosses awarded for services in India, pending from 
a scroll———-A monument is in preparation, to be 
erected at St. Paul’s Church, Penzance, to the 
memory of “old Dolly Pentreath,” who is said to 
be “the last person who spoke the Cornish lan- 
guage.” This will bear a suitable inscription, and 
is being prepared, conjointly, by the vicar and 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte.———September 12th was 
definitively fixed as the day of the inauguration 
on the heights of the Puy de Déme of a colossal 
statue of “ the Virgin,” cast from the cannon taken 
at Sebastopol. The bishop of the diocese, Mgr. 
Morlhon, in a pastoral letter, says -—“ This colossal 
statue will remind future centuries that on Sep- 
tember 5th the Emperor promised to Mary the 
cannons of Sebastopol, and that on September 8th 
Mary opened the gates of Sebastopol to the Em- 
peror’s soldiers. May this happy alliance between 
heaven and earth, between religion and authority, 
be drawn closer every day.” The transaction, as 
thus stated, does not look altogether admirable ! 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS.—The Elec- 
tric and International Telegraph Company having 
offered the French Government to establish a line 
between Dieppe and Newhaven, and to transmit 
messages trom the coast of France to all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland at a reduced tariff, the 
directors of the Submarine Company have, under 
the terms of their concession, given notice to the 
Government, that they will exercise their right of 
preference. The directors state that they have 
ever been advocates of low charges, and they be- 
lieve that a reduction in the tariff may be met by 
an increased traffic.——The failure of the attempts 
hitherto made to connect America with Europe 
by a submarine telegraphic system has not dis- 
couraged the hope of the eventual realization of 
the project. In addition to the Shaffner and 
other schemes of deep sea telegraph cables, Mr. 
Perry Collins, formerly United States commercial 


—— 


posed | agent at the Amoor River, is pushing his scheme 


for uniting St. Petersburg, Moscow, &c., direct 
with San Francisco. The Russian Government 1s 
also interested in it ; and the Canadian parliament 
has freely granted permission so far as the line 
will pass through their territory. The Russian- 
American Telegraph Company is the title adopted. 
There are one thousand miles of telegraph line 
already constructed directly eastward from Mos- 
cow to Perim, while another part is being con- 
structed further east across the Ural Mountains 
to Ekatarineburg, with the design of extending © 
to the Amoor river. The Russian Government 
granted to Mr. Collins the initiatory surveys 
from the Amoor river eastwardly, so far as the 
Russian ons are concerned. It is pro 

to extend the line from the Amoor either by the 
western coast of the Sea of Ochotsk to Kams- 
chatka, and thence by Behring’s Straits into Rus- 
sian America, —— down along the coast of 
San Francisco, or else by and down the island of 
Saghalien across the Strait of La Perouse into the 
Japanese islands, with a branch line to Hongkong, 
and up north by the Karile and Alentian islands 
to Russian America. The distance from Sa 
Francisco to the Amoor river will be about 6,000 
miles—half way to Moscow ; and the total cost of 
the line needing to be done, — of Rus- 


sian, will be about 2,000,000 of do 
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New Cuvrcu at Hornsry.—It is in contem- 
plation to erect a new church at Crouch-end, 
Hornsey. The population is rapidly increasing, 
and the small chapel in which service is performed 
is no longer adequate to the wants of the locality. 
A site is promised by Mr. Charles Scrase Dickins, 
of Coolhurst, Horsham, and the church is to cost 
about 3,000/., of which rather more than half is 
subscribed. Mr. E. H. Chapman and lady give 
150 guineas, Mr. G. Warner and Mr. Hitchcock 
100 guineas each, Mr. W. Block 100/., Mr. Clay, 
100/., Mr. R. Hanbury, 50/., Lord Sherburne and 
Mr. R. Hanbury, M.P., 20/. each.— Guardian. 

Tue Buitpine TrapEes MoveMEnt.—At Bath 
a conference of the masters and masons has been 
held, at which the masters, it is stated, we 
know not with what truth, have offered to increase 
the rate of wages 6d. per day, and to allow the 
men to leave at four o’clock on Saturdays after 
1st of March next. The proposal has been favour- 
ably received by the representatives of the 
operatives.——A petition of the working builders 
of Kettering is in course of circulation, praying 
for the masters to allow them to strike work on 
Saturdays at four o'clock; their weekly wages 
to be paid at that hour. 

Gas.—The Warminster Gas and Coke Company 
have resolved, says the Wilts Mirror, to reduce the 
price of their gas one-fourth, viz., from 6s. 8d. per 
1,000 cubic feet to 5s. : this reduction, it adds, will 
no doubt lead to a much larger consumption. 
At the annual meeting of the Truro Gas Company 
it was resolved to reduce further the price of their 
gas: the net charge will be 5s. to 5s. 4d. per 
1,000 feet. ‘The company,” says the Cornish 
Telegraph, “have in the past twelve months ex- 
pended upwards of 2,000/. in rendering the works 
capable of supplying the increased requirements 
of the town; and this almost simultaneous reduc- 
tion in the price of gas will no doubt be fully 
appreciated by the consumers, and lead to its 
being more extensively used, especially in private 
houses,” The Wolverhampton Gas Company 
have just announced their usual dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the half-year, and the addition of a 
remainder to their reserve fund. The chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, justified the 
expenditure incurred in laying larger mains, by 
the necessity for giving a larger supply of gas, 
and said the reduction recently effected in price 
would, it was presumed, increase the consump- 
tion. 

STEAM BAKERIES. — Steam-baking companies 
have been formed in many of the large cities of 
the Union for the purpose of supplying pure 
bread at a moderate price. The freight on a barrel 
of flour from New York to London is 3s. 3d. per 
barrel; other charges, 9d., making flour costing 
29s. in New York worth 33s. in London. Now, if 
the bakers there sell an 18-ounce loaf at 3c., being 
6 ounces for a half-penny, the bakers in London 
should sell, allowing for the charges of transporta- 
tion, a 4-lb. loaf at 6d., instead of which many 
bakers are charging 7d. and 7}d. for these loaves. 
Estimating the average price of the best bread at 
7d. per loaf, it is 1d. more than we should expect 
to find it, judging from the American prices of 
flour and bread. There is this difference between 
steam bread-making and baking in America, and 
manual bread-making and fire-baking in England. 
Everything is in favour of a cheaper production 
of bread in this country than in America, when 
flour is sold at the same price, excepting that 
there the bakers have availed themselves in their 
business of steam and machinery, which cost less 
than the cheap hand-labour of this country. A 
penny a loaf may seem to some a small matter. It 
makes little difference to the wealthy, or even the 
middle class; but there are thousands in London 
to whom this extra penny a loaf is almost a matter 
of life and death. The population of London is 
estimated at 3,000,000. Allowing these inhabi- 
tants to consume on an average 8 ounces of bread 
a day, the annual loss to the consumers in this 
city, occasioned by the inferior manner in which 
the baking business is conducted, is fully 5,000,000/. 
sterling. Besides the pecuniary loss arising from 
the hand-and-foot process of making bread (for it 
is asserted, on good authority, that many bakers 
of London make use of the latter in preparing the 
dough for the ovens), the foul, unwholesome air ot 
the underground bakeries of London kills hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands yearly, before they 
have lived half man’s allotted years. The advan- 
tages afforded by the steam bakeries are cheapness 
of production, a superior quality of bread—not 
only more palatable, but more wholesome,—and 
the amelioration of the condition of the journey- 
men bakers. The certain deficiency of the wheat 
harvest of E invests this subject with peculiar 
interest.— The nm American. 
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TELEGRAPHY.—The Queen’s Speech, which con- 
tained 872 words, was sent by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company, from their new Central London 
Station in Threadneedle-street to Manchester in 
20 minutes, Liverpool 21 minutes, Glasgow 25 
minutes ; and other places, inclading Leeds, Hull, 
&c., in the same proportion; the whole trans- 
mission averaging about 40 words per minute. 
The quickest transmission was 43 words per 
minute. 


MACHINES FoR CuTTING STONES IN QUARRIES. 
Mr. Le Blanc, Welbeck-street, has provisionally 
specified an invention which is intended to facili- 
tate the cutting of stones in open quarries. The 
Mining Journal says,—The machine moves on 
iron rails, and cuts the stone by means of twelve 
pickaxes, about 30 inches in length: they are 
bolted to a cast-iron plate of 60 inches in diame- 
ter: these plates are five in number. The boiler 
is tubular, and is furnished with cylinders, the 





| connecting rods of which act on the same shaft 
| with a double crank. Two pullies on this shaft 
| communicate the movement to two other pullies, 
{the shaft of which is held by two supports on 
| windlasses placed in front of the machine. The 
;same shaft carries two pullies, communicating 
| movement to two others fixed on the shaft, and 
bearing the five plates, each armed with twelve 
pickaxes, as above shown. The machine when 
placed on the rails runs from one extremity of 
the quarry to the other, cutting the stone in a 
straight line: on arriving at the end it is made to 
go back, the rails being placed obliquely, so that 
on arriving at the side it began at, it is in position 
to commence a second cutting. On the wind- 
lasses above mentioned two cords are rolled, and 
which pass on a pully fixed at the opposite end of 
the quarry to that the machine starts from: the 
shaft, held by two supports on the windlasses, 
bears also two eccentrics, whose rods govern two 
iron half-hoops furnished with a groove, by means 
of which the amplitude of their oscillations is 
increased according as the rods are placed more or 
less uear the centres of oscillation. The half- 
hoops have each at their lower part a catch which 
governs a ratchet-wheel, fixed on a shaft bearing 
two endless screws, one having the worm to the 
right, the other to the left: each of these screw 
gears with a wheel with helicoidal teeth fixed on 
the shaft of the wooden drums, forming the wind- 
lasses, forces each to turn, and the two ends of the 
cord winding up, the machine is obliged to ad- 
vance, drawing as it does on a cord fixed at the 
other end of the quarry. On the machine having 
completed a run, cutting the stone a determined 
depth, the scythes or pickaxes are raised by means 
of a screw, and the machine is backed to where it 
was started from. 


WATCHMAKING.—We gather a few notes from 
the Clerkenwell News respecting the progress of 
horology in America, which ought to teach the 
workers in Clerkenwell the absolute need that 
there exists of advancing with the improved in- 
telligence of the times. On the southern banks 
of the river Charles, Waltham, Mass., so the re- 
port states, Mr. A. L. Dennison has erected a brick 
building, two stories in height, and enclosing a 
large quadrangular court. Surrounding this large 
building there are 100 acres of land, on which, 
here and there, are placed the cottages which form 
the rural homes of the watchmakers. Some years 
since, Mr. Dennison having paid a visit to the 
Springfield armoury, and having been brought up 
to the watchmaking business, the thought occurred 
to him that it was possible to manufacture watches 
also by the aid of machinery. In this attempt 
he seems to have succeeded; and now, in a large 
building so constructed that the greatest amount 
of light is admitted, there is accommodation for 
something like 250 hands, more than half of whom 
are females. Driven by a steam shaft, the bands 
traverse the whole building, and move the various 
machines which are used in this manufacture. By 
means of machinery the first cutting of the stamps 
and dies is effected; also hardening and forming 
the barrels and chambers, coiling and fastening 
the mainsprings, gearing-wheels, and cutting their 
teeth, shaping of pinions and axles, cutting escape- 
wheels, trimming and marking the porcelain dials, 
drilling and shaping the jewels, and adjusting and 
fitting together the various parts. The following 
figures will serve to give some idea of the extent 
of this trade: — In 1858 there were imported 
into Great Britain 346,894 watches. In the 
same year the number of watchcases hall-marked 
were,—In London, 83,614 silver, and 26,870 
gold cases. In Chester, 13,648 silver, and 8,200 
gold cases. In Coventry, 16,000 silver cases. In 
all, 148,328. In 1857, 14,141 watches of British 
manufacture were exported to America. 





“ WoRK ”-HOUSES FOR Paris.—It appears that 
the Emperor Napoleon is determined to do away 
with mendicity in his capital. A large building is 
now ready for the reception of beggars of both 
sexes, who, after an examination by a commissary 
of police, to ascertain that they are really unable 
to obtain work, or too infirm to perform it, are 
provided with food and clothing. Those who are 
capable of labour have work to do, according to 
his or her profession, and the surplus of earnings, 
after deducting expenditure, which is on a low 
scale, forms an accumulating fund for individual 
benefit. The daily food of each consists of a pound 
and a half of bread, soup and vegetables, and on 
Sundays there is the addition of meat with little 
indulgences, according to the state of health of 
the inmates. Napoleon thus appears to be not 
only inclined to introduce our workhouse system 
into France, but to improve upon its modern 
degeneracy, or rather to go back to the fountain- 
head, by adopting Queen Bess’s original design. 

ANOTHER “‘ NEW Motive PowEr,” TO 8UPER- 
SEDE STEAM.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Star thus announces the invention or discovery of 
another of the thousand and one forms of power 
that are ever threatening to “ supersede steam” :— 
“The whole of the scientific world is in a state of 
revolution at the bare prospect of the success ob- 
tainable by M. Lenoir’s new motive power, for 
which we have been prepared for many months 
past. The trial has been made at last, and the 
result has excited the greatest interest throughout 
Paris. As usual in all great discoveries, that 
made by M. Lenoir is founded upon the simplest 
fact in science, being merely the application upon 
a large scale of one of the elemetary experiments 
in chemistry,—that of the synthesis of water in 
the radiomater. He has simply utilised the prin- 
ciple of the expansion of air, when at a lpfty tem- 
perature, by means of combustion through the 
spark of induction of hydrogen. The economy 
produced is calculated at not less than 40 per 
cent. by the suppression of the boiler, the chim- 
ney, and the other accessories hitherto used in the 
construction of steam engines, and the machine 
itself offers a saving of 30 per cent. Several en- 
gines, varying from five to ten horse power, con- 
structed by Marinoni, have been despatched to 
England and Belgium.” 

“Unitep Homes.”—At Lord Dartmouth’s 
house, at Sandwell, near Birmingham, there has 
been in operation for some time an establishment 
where unmarried ladies and widows with their 
children can live as ladies should live, “ each lady 
being expected to select some branch of occupation 
connected with the objects of the institution, and 
to assist therein.” The rules are rather sternly 
worded, but as no one is obliged to accept them, 
or to abide by them longer than she wishes, there 
may be no harm in that. It is not our present 
object to advocate the establishment of such insti- 
tutions, for the difficulty of management must be 
overpowering; nor do we intend to speak of the 
sisterhoods now forming in so many places, They 
have our hearty sympathy : we venture to foresee 
great results from them; and it is well that we 
are beginning at last to unlearn the prejudices 
which not long ago were as marks of orthodoxy to 
us all, and to learn that so long as a thing may be 
made good, it matters but little whether some- 
times it has been distorted from its proper nature, 
and been made bad. The nature of the establish- 
ments which we wish to submit to the considera- 
tion of our readers (calling them, for lack of a 
better name, “ united homes”) may be described 
as compounded of the natures of a boarding-house 
and of a club; for we would have some members 
to reside on the premises, but others to have 
homes, or half-homes, of their own. If we were 
asked how we would have such an institution set 
on foot and managed, we should say that it must 
be done by an individual, not a committee ; not by 
the aid of subscriptions, but, to speak practically, 
as @ commercial speculation. It should bein a 
town, or, at all events, near one : alarge furnished 
house is required, or, which is better, two houses 
adjacent in a street, so that a door can serve for 
communication. The director should be a married 
man without young children ; upon him personally 
the success of the design would depend; for in- 
deed, in all institutions, and especially when people 
have, to live together, the working of the whole 
depends upon the head, more than upon any 
written rules. He should reserve his own apart- 
ments in the building : and of course calculate the 
number of resident members by the accommodation 
that remains. As public rooms, there should be 
set apart a drawing-room, a dining-room, and a 
gentleman’s library and a ladies’ library ; likewise, 
upstairs, a music-room: if more rooms can be 
spared, all the better.— Friend of the People. 
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Art rin New Yorx.—A new Art Gallery, 200 
feet by 35 feet, is being erected on Broadway, near 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York. A collection of 
paintings from Dusseldorf and elsewhere will be 
placed in it. 

Rirte Burrs.—According to a drawing and 
description forwarded to us by the architect, the 
rifle butt erected for the Leicester Rifle Corps is 
built of “hard Leicester bricks, with close joints 
of Barrow lime mortar ; and afterwards faced with 
Staffordshire vitrified blue bricks, laid in cement. 
This facing, though not impenetrable by rifle balls, 
is so hard that it will sustain a very heavy fire ; 

and, as the outlay upon it is very small compared 
with iron facing, it may be refaced annually at 
about the sum of the 5 per cent. interest on the 
value of an iron facing. The curve of the plan 
renders a battering-face to resist the action of 
wind unnecessary. The cost of the erection was 
1807.” We are not disposed to recommend such 
a mode of construction. The height, 20 feet at 
the ends and 25 feet in the middle, seems hardly 
sufficient. 

AxortueR Derrance to Sr. Swirnin.—We 
have often wondered whether it were not possible 
to desiceate the hay and corn crops, by means 
similar or analogous to those used for desiccating 
timber, or to that for rapidly drying clothes at the 
wash-houses. It is satisfactory to observe that 
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New Iron Cuvrcn at Kripurn.—Sir : Oblige 
us by saying, as to your notice of the above church, 
that Mr. Browne is not a member of our firm: he 
superintends that portion of our business relating 
to the erection of iron churches, schools, and 
houses. —TurrEr & Co. 

Tue Free at BrackwaLi: StraM Ram Wark- 
RIOR.—The fire which occurred last week in the 
premises of the Thames Iron Works and Ship- 
building Company, at Blackwall, destroyed pro- 
perty of the value of about 10,0002. The enor- 
mous steam ram called the Warrior will be much 
delayed by this fire. The tonnage of this vessel is 
estimated at between 6,000 aud 7,000, and her 
aggregate cost at about 380,000/. Her machinery 
will be about 1,250 horse-power, and will propel 
her at the rate of 13 or 14 knots an hour. She 
is, first of all, built wholly and strongly of iron, 
and upon this groundwork she is being covered 
over with teak 18 inches thick, and over this again 
encased from stem to stern in wrought-iron 5} 


specimen of naval architecture, including the saw- 
ing, planing, tenoning, mortising, and moulding, 
with all the machinery, has been burnt. The 
vessel has been on the stocks about twelve months, 
and was expected to be launched about Christmas. 
Tue AMERICAN Sure BaLtoon.—The prepara- 
tions, it is said, are nearly completed in New 





engineers appear to see little difficulty in doing 
so. Mr. Wakley, in a letter to the Times, refers | 
to two machines manufactured by Mr. Lloyd, en- | 
gineer, No. 70, Guildford-street, Southwark, and | 
Mr. Davison, No. 8, London-street, Fenchurch- | 
street, by which ripe corn, wet from the field, | 
may speedily be dried. Mangel-wurzel and tur- | 
nips, and possibly potatoes, might be saved by the 
same means in wet weather. We know not how 
these machines are constructed, but the mode in 
which certain desiccations are made is by rapid 
centrifugal motion: perhaps some modification of 
the fanners used in winnowing may have been | 
adopted. 

A Praiic PaRK WHICH MUST NOT BE WALKED 
on !—The regulations for the government of the 
West End Park, Glasgow, lately agreed to by the 
Town Council, have been confirmed by the sheriff, 
Sir A. Alison. One of these regulations, imposing 
a fine of 5/. on any one walking on the sward, 
created a good deal of excitement, through the | 
opposition of a locally well-known “ people’s man,” | 
Councillor Moir. That gentleman appeared, by | 
his agent, as an objector ; urging that the proposed 
rule was inconsistent with the object for which 


the park was acquired, and without precedent in | )y 


any similar case. The sheriff said that what he | 
had to do was merely to see that the regulations | 
were “ not inconsistent with the law of Scotland ;” | 
and, as such an objection could not be applied, he 
gave his confirmation. 
BristoL Timper TrapeE.—Messrs. Barnes & 
Co., in their monthly circular of the Ist instant, 
say the trade is in a more prosperous state than 
has been known for several years, and that prices 
are steadily advancing. The arrivals for the past 
month have been 24 vessels, 13,184 tons register 
(against 33 vessels, 15,606 tons, for the corre- 
sponding month last year), and consist of 5 from 
Quebec, 4,035 tons; 3 from New Brunswick, 
1,787 tons; 1 from Memel, 424 tons; 3 from St. 
Petersburgh, 2,347 tons; 4 from Norway and 
Sweden, 1,131 tons; 6 from Archangel and Onega, 
1,921 tons ; 2 from the United States, 1,439 tons; 
showing a decrease of 9 vessels, 2,422 tons regis- 
ter, compared with the corresponding month last 
year. For the season commencing February 1st, 
1860, to the present time, there have been 71 
vessels, 35,071 tons register arrived, against 96 
vessels, 48,543 tons register, for the same period 
last year, showing a decrease of 25 vessels. 
ACCIDENTS TO Person AND PropErty.—At 
Kidderminster, a bricklayer, named Benjamin 
Bourne, has died from injuries received from 
falling off a wall at the back of a public-house in 
Blackwell-street on the previous night. Verdict, 
“ Accidental death.”—At Manchester, an exca- 
vator, named Emmanuel Chenney, in the employ 
of Messrs. W. & J. Worthington, contractors, was 
engaged in making the bottom of a main sewer, 
near the Queen’s-road, Cheetham-hill, when a 
- menpra d of clay fell upon the back of his neck. 
be sewer measured 3 feet by 3 feet, and 6 feet 
6 inches in height: neither centres nor stays were 
used, Deceased was taken to the infirmary, 
where he died on Sunday. A verdict of accidental 
death has been returned.——A temporary build- 
ing, in the course of erection at Toulon, for the 
purpose of a grand ball to be given to the 
Emperor, recently fell, killing three and wounding 
fifteen of the workmen, most of whom, fortunately, 
however, were absent at their dinners, 


York for the departure for Europe of Professor 
Lowe and his associates in their aérial ship. A 
trial trip has already been made with a successful 
result. Should this European voyage be success- 
fully accomplished in the short space of 48 hours, 
as the professor anticipates, it will make a com- 
plete revolution in the manner of conveying intel- 
ligence between the two continents, as advantage 
can be taken of the eastward current in the re- 
turn voyage, by passing round the world. The 
name of this novel ship is the Great Western. Its 
extreme length or height is 300 feet; its largest 
diameter, 135 feet: the basket in which the mail 
and passengers are to be conveyed is 30 feet in 
diameter, and constructed to carry twelve persons. 
Under this basket is an iron life-boat, 40 feet long, 
which contains a caloric engine, designed to give 
direction to the ship by moving a fan, rather than 
to propel the ship itself. 








TENDERS 
For board-room, surveyor’s residence, &c., at Ebury- 
bridge Wharf, Pimlico, for the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square. Mr. R. W. Jearrad, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs. Pearson & Doughney, and 
r. Green 


Williams, Brothers............ £6,087 


6 0 
kee eee 6,975 0 0 
A reese eer 6,958 0 0 
i. ae hiptces 6s: ae 
ONE ueccdagbsacendcareaeeeus 6,530 0 0 
Ts SOMO, ocncankcnnewnth on ch 6,756 0 0 
NOONE: 6 casos pivavedeccve 6,559 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ......sccccoss 6,475 0 0 
BUR cdinces-avobceescas ceeded 6,250 0 0 
Adamson & Son ......esseseee 5,903 0 0 
WEGENER Gaanne+rtcepedensonses 5,750 0 0 
Evans, Brothers ........-eseee 5,672 0 0 
Wy Us von vb sion se cesase we 5,600 0 0 
PR GR no 06 vedeesseracees 5,576 0 0 
PE sncbneavndoneceets +ias 5,544 0 0 
WEDGE bent ee.0keesesesenees 5,497 0 0 





Received by Board of Works for the Hackney district, 
for granite. Mr. James Lovegrove, surveyor :— 


Fennings (Guernsey granite)....16s. 11d. per cubic yard. 
Newton (Blue Elvin granite) 2s. 4d. Be 
Ross (Bombay granite)...... oc 18s. 98. 99 





Ross (Port Phillip granite) *...... Qs. 2d. an 
None of the tenders were accepted. 





For sewer works at Stoke Newington :— 


Wad Be isoe vtcevdsi tis ---€418 0 0 
eto Fe CRANES wviccccccvpacndec 413 7 113 
Hartland & Bloomfield.......... 350 17 © 
ROR bic wiotedvew ssisenetuswene 340 6 2 
Abbot & Hopwood (accepted).... 320 0 0 





For a public-house at Victoria-park-road, for Messrs. 
Holt. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect :— 


WUE Be GOMB: ioc checcsésacns £1,760 0 0 
EOD .cccccscsevve ecscoscsece 1,755 0 0 
PT. sv iver eveces cossescoees 1,753 0 0 
BEGWR .ccccvcseoccvoeseoses ss 1,740 0 0 
ES EIS cabsceuy a a 
Chapman ......s6.- cocvccccce 3,645 © 0 
Hack & Som ....cesesees soovee 1,455 0 O 
GC. Ji TEM  sevscccccccwsnes «+ 1,450 0 0 
G. BlaekDGIN wc ccccccccce eoes 1,432 0 0 





For building Jireh Chapel, in East-road, City-road, for 
Mr. J. A. Jones and Committee; and for pulling down 
the old chapel in Brick-lane, Old-street. Mr. Richard 
Howard, architect. Quantities not supplied : — 


ior O69 0006 ceed ebedecesedes “a 0 0 
eeesenecce sonene s6eeed cove 919 0 

Fissvdsedentitois covcsecce 6288 @ 0 
POE 06064566 sick wowetn eee 590 0 0 





For setting out, forming paths, planting, and com. 
pains Poel ayer econ in connection with the Link 
cl, for the Great Malvern Hotel Com - Mr. E.W. 
Elmslie, architect :— Sie Te 


inches thick. All the woodwork for this gigantic Frag elgg ne 





ns 


Fot new mill, Blackfriars, for Mr. Neville. M 
hn Young & Son, architects :— _ 


HemeRawW: iceccssrecs aN ve ceenet £695 0 0 
Larke & Son .cccccscssscscccne 589 0 0 
Hollamby ......++- Covevecodese - 564 0 9 
ChEBGUM on cccercccccsececssece 470 0 0 





For works to be done in pulling down and rebuilding 
warehouse, No. 52, Bow-lane, for Mr. William Vivian, 
Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :-— 


Lawrence & Sons .......+. «+. 41,787 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... 1,767 0 06 
PE ecb ncd os ocaseadene eocscse 1,754 0 @ 
Ashby & SONS ...cceeecesesees 1,695 0 6 
igh: .ccccccntcosenes ccecoecee Fy 0 0 
Piper & Son .....ceeee. ecstess 1,007 © @ 
Wills cecccce svap Seve pagcke s - 1,663 0 6 
Cannon ....-.-+. o ehveddeataek 1,650 0 0 
Turner & Son (accepted) ...... 1,591 0 0 





For residence for Mr. L. 8. Watson, Wisbech, Mr. w. 
Adams, architect :— 


Batterham ........s++ doqtndvde £3,020 10 0 
ANABPEWS. 0 oo 05.00 cdocdecge esses 2,990 0 0 
Stimpson (accepted) .......... 2,970 0 0 





For a brewery at High. Wycombe for Messrs. Lucas. 
Messrs. Pontifex, engineers, Quantities supplied by 


Williams (accepted) .......... £1,900 0 0 





For new residence for Mr. C. J. Gibb, M.D., Westgat>. 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. T. E. Watson, archi- 






| tect :— 

Masonry. 
MOOd vecccvedcesdicstedecenses 0 
Spoor... . 0 
Scott & Re 9 
Dunlop .... 0 
Ferguson ... 0 
Gibson (accepted) . 0 
BPOOT .cccccccsccvscconccesess £1,210 0 0 
WOE icncvcadvecuqsdcccestine 1,199 @ 0 
W.&C, Burnup ....ceeeeceeee 1,147 0 0 
J.& W. Lowrey ..... etevocnes 1,128 0 0 
Waite & Howard......sesee0+ 1,000 4 0 
SN Vins bes ce urswanccnude 068 4 2 
Dunlop (accepted)’.......-++++ 950 8 0 
COWIE 5 vk Wome cans tedscevens 945 0 0 
Bellexty ...cccccsecsccescccceve 835 0 0 

Slating. 

ManGerGO oo 0 ce ccccccescscesvs #135 0 0 
Beck (accepted) ......-sesessees 130 9 0 
Plumbing. 

UN oo bo isc vnc Gabe ve35s ++» £262 2 2 
WARGO oc secre deeveccccwsasane 219 10 0 
Bakley... wcoccccvccscoscececesese 210 8 0 
Stewart & Young ........se00+- 200 0 0 
Glaholm (accepted) .......s00 - 198 0 0 

Plastering. 

Wilkinson... se. sscccsesccese oon £246 5 0 
Aitken (accepted) .......-+0+00 223 14 0 
Painting, §c. 

HOdgBON ..cccccvccccvcccccsses £157 4 0 
Michardson 2... .ccccecsccesece - 18510 8 
GIMBON cee ccvcvcesceveccccases 148 0 0 
Lawson & Som.....cccccsccccres 140 10 0 
Gibson (accepted) .......se0++e8 138 14 0 
DG, 0 csc cccsvcccnsscececvecce 133 0 0 





For addition to Curzon-street Schools, Mayfair. Mr. 
R. Hesketh, architect :— 





Welshman & Gale .. £1,300 0 0 
WOKE ve rccvaccccos 1,010 18 6 
Hayward ...... _ 990 0 0 
COOK ncccsesesccce . 981 0 0 
MACY... ccccccsccce oe 975 0 0 
Fish (accepted) ......s.seeeee 973 0 0 





For the construction of 4,971 fect of brick-sewers, and 
4,555 feet of pipe-sewers, in the borough of Derby. Mr. 
T. C. Thorburn, C.E., borough surveyor :— 


Thompson & Tryer.....-++++++ £2,283 10 0 
Royas & Whittle ..........66+ - 2,100 0 0 
Hyslop (accepted) .......++++ 1,468 8 4 


Surveyor’s estimate, £1,453 7 9 


For the erection of a homestead at the Manor Farm, 
Barking, for Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Robert Leabon Curtis :— 









Hegbridge ....... oo cvee 1,599 13 0 
Wood & Sons . 1,386 0 0 
Bosworth ..... - 1,250 0 0 
Ashmole..... ° 1,245 0 0 
Martin ........ ° 1,215 0 0 
Hammond (accepted). 1,147 0 0 


For works to be done at No, 12, King-street, Cheap- 
side, for Mr. Surr. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, 
architects :— 





CONE ooss cccccnvecioesssarccstene 6% 
Wills 0 0 
Fish..... 0 0 
Sewell ..... . 6 0 
Jennings , . 0 0 
Papps (accepted).........seeee0 454 0 0 





For works at the Armoury House, Finsbury, for the 
Hon. Artillery Company, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henry W. Luss, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. 8. H. F. Cox :— 
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ANE 0. os on gvbocnveouss 205, 455) 72) 1565 |2297 
FONE MART ss. ccc cnccicesesss 179) 346} 69] 1576 |2170 
Ry Datterbutly . oii kek cckdss 190} 352) 60} 1487 |2087 
J. Tapner (too late) ....... .++| 195) 360} 49} 1480 |2084 
Eh, DMD vibe cunenebinecesss 178| 335| 205] 1335 [2053 
Ee PRR SaS 180| 368) 55| 1937 (194° 











Bowker (accepted),...... 


seevess 774 0 0 
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